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IN THE FOUR MAY NUMBERS 


MAY 7 Special May Number 


WITH COVER IN FULL COLOR. 





In addition to the regular matter, 
this number contains the Department 


Pages for Boys, Girls, and the Family. 


MAY 14 Contributions by 


Theodore G. Roberts, 

Clifford V. Gregory, 

Elizabeth Weir, 

George C. Lane, 

General Frank Mclntyre, U.S. A. 


MAY 21 Contributions by 
Gardner Hunting, 
James William Jackson, 
Percy M. Cushing, 
Admiral Reginald R. Belknap, U.S. N. 


MAY 28 Memorial Day Number 
WITH COVER IN FULL COLOR 


Stories by Fanny Kemble Johnson, 
Roe L. Hendrick. 

Beginning "The Sacred Fire," a five- 
chapter serial by C. A. Stephens. 
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Five Breakfasts Like This 


Five Suppers Like This 
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All Ten Are Free This Week | 


Now again we invite you—as once each year—to breakfast and sup with us. Break- 


fasts for five of you—suppers for five. 


Take this coupon to your grocer —that is all. 
He will give you for it a package of Puffed Wheat 
—a full-size, 10-cent package. And we will pay 
him for it. 


Don’t hesitate. We make this offer only once 


a year. And you will serve Puffed Grains hun- 
dreds of times when you learn their fascinations. 


Just a Revelation 


You read of Puffed Grains. But cold type can 
never picture these delightful foods. The first 
taste always means a revelation, and we want you 
to have that taste. : 


’T will reveal these things to you: 


Bubbles of grain, thin-walled and porous, with 
a taste like toasted nuts. 
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Wheat. 


And all with our compliments—nothing to pay. 


Thus the granules are broken for ease of diges- 
tion. By no other method is whole grain ever 
made wholly digestible. 


This Coupon Pays 


This coupon pays for a package of Puffed 
Go get it. Serve with our compliments. 


Serve in the morning with sugar and cream, or 
mixed with any fruit. For supper serve like 
crackers floating in bowls of milk. 


Use like nut meats in home candy making or as 
garnish for icecream. Or heat the grains in butter 
and let the children eat them dry, like peanuts, 
when at play. 

Then you will realize what 
Prof. Anderson did for you 
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Airy morsels—dainty, 
fragile—ready to melt at 
a touch of the teeth into 
almond-flavored granules. 





Grains puffed by steam wa aaa 


| Puffed Wheat, 10c sri 


when he invented Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
Simply cut out this coupon, 
lay it aside and present it 
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Extreme 


15c ser 








explosion to eight times 
normal size. Madethree times as crisp as crackers 
and four times as porous as bread. 


100,000,000 Explosions 


Each of those grains of Wheat or Rice contained 
100,000,000 food granules. In Prof. Anderson’s 
process these grains are shot from guns. And 
each of those granules is exploded from within. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


when you go to the store. 























be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. hold the coupon until he gets new 
stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 








SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER 32| & 
Good in United States or Canada Only © 
This Certifies that my grocer this day accepted this coupon as payment in full & 
for a 10-cent package of Puffed Wheat. . =) 
To the Grocer MGM. 6000s ateaeeecenesecsccseneenccessesenss © 
We will remit you 10 cents for this ides . >) 
coupon when. sailed to ue, properly PO SpmagcvceWibbessensessccsioaganeesers ‘ 
signed by the customer, withyyour fF 
assurance that the stated terms were ° — 
complied with. eee eee PPP PPE POE OSUCOCC COCO CCC Cee eee eee S 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago UNE sind seisiniomnninidussssandgaeawens mal & 
This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1914. =) 
Grocers must send all red. d coup to us by July Ist. a 


NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer should S 
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VOLUME 88. NO. 19. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY IN THE YEAR 
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EVER had Pleas- 
N ant Plains, the 
home of the Duna- 
ways, looked more truly 
pleasant than on the 
morning of that day in 
September—the day that 
was to mark the doom 
of the old homestead. 
In the early sunlight the 
big white house basked 
among the level fields as 
complacently as if it 
were not going to pass 
at noon forever out of 
Dunaway hands. A thin 
column of smoke rose 
peacefully from the 
kitchen chimney; pig- 
eons preened themselves 
gayly on the gray roof 
of the stable. The gar- 
den, bright with late 
flowers, opened on its 
lower side.into the south 
cornfield, where little 
endless whisperings went 
up and down the russet 
rows. Michael, thehired 
man, and Mary Duna- 
way, the youngest of 
her line, stood in the 
barn door, and surveyed 
the fair scene gloomily. 
Down by the pasture 
bars stood Christopher, 
the sole horse remaining 
of a goodly stableful ; 
his angular form was 
sharply outlined against 
the blue horizon. Chris- 
topher had spent a busy 
summer; the corn crop, 
now almost ready to be 
harvested, was the result 
of his efforts, and the 
garden, too, had yielded 
its fruit to his patient 
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DRAWN BY GB. J. ROSENMEYER * 
“TAKE THAT!" HE CRIED. “YOU—YOU ASH-COLORED IDIOTI" 
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standing at her bedroom 
window for a full hour, 
gazing out in unaccus- 
tomed idleness, called to 
Mary: 

‘*Tell Michael that 
you and I’ll go to the 
station ; tell him to hitch 
Christopher to the spring 
wagon. I am afraid to 
let Michael go,’’ she 
added. ‘‘He is in such 
a sulky state there’s no 
telling what he might 
do.’’ 

She leaned far out of 
the window, in order to 
see whether a cloud of 
dust in the distant high- 
way was a drove of 
cattle or Uncle Thomas, 
and sighed heavily when 
she found that it was 
a drove of cattle. Mary 
went downstairs with 
the message. 

Michael listened in 
silence, and in silence 
Mary watched him back 
Christopher into the 
shafts and strap him in- 
to the shabby harness. 
Aunt Luella climbed 
painfully into the wag- 
on. ‘‘Is everything 
buckled?’’ she asked, 
distrustfully. ‘“‘Why 
didn’t you shine up the 
bridle a bit when we’ve 
got to meet city folks?’’ 

Michael sniffed sulk- 
ily. ‘*These riggings is 
plenty good enough for 
city folks or any other 
kind of folks that’s too 
narrow - j’inted to hire 
a livery team for their 
mean purposes. If 





labors. Without the 
ministrations of Chris- 
topher, Pleasant Plains 
would have been decid- 
edly unpleasant — espe- 
cially during the year 
that had just passed. 








OWING TO 


NANCY B 


CHRISTOPHER 


Christopher only be- 
haves to-day as well as 
he: looks, I’m asking no 
more of him. Get up, 
Christopher !’’ 

The train was on time; 
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and Mr. Shane hurried 





Christopher stood on 
one hip now, and gazed sleepily toward the 
west. Merely to look at him, few would have 
dreamed what strength of personality his old, 
rugged form embodied. For Christopher had 
what is commonly referred to as ‘‘a will of his 
own.’’? It was seldom that he shirked; day 
after day he submitted gently to harness, and 
with all his energy bent to any required task. 
But at rare intervals he decided for some 
obscure reason not to move; and then not all 
the powers of mortal man could stir him one 
inch. Such was the ‘‘will’’ of Christopher. 

Outsiders called him balky, and said that 
people ought not to expect anything better of 
an animal so absurdly named; but to his 
owners Christopher’s will was something more 
than mere balkiness; it was somehow an evi- 
dence of the most appalling strength of char- 
acter, From bitter experience they had learned 
that when Christopher once planted his four 
feet firmly on the ground, and switched his 
tail sharply from left to right, there was noth- 
ing for them to do except to fold their hands 
and wait. When they had finally learned that 
lesson, life at Pleasant Plains became more 
even. 

On this particular morning, Grandfather 
Dunaway had as usual risen before sunrise; 


when Michael and Mary came out of the barn | 


at nine o’clock, he was patrolling the corn- 

field, with his head bowed and his hands in 

his pockets. 

__ Michael regarded him somewhat grimly. 
Struttin’ still,’? he observed, with a note of 


hold together; the one solution of the sad | 
problem was, it seemed, to sell out, buy a more | 
compact place, and settle down to life on a} 
smaller scale. Grandfather was old, Christo- | 
pher was old, Aunt Luella was a woman, Mary | 
was a child, and Michael, for all his resource- 
fulness, was only one man; the land was poor 
from much tilling, and the hire of outside labor | 
and teams came high; the best timber and 
the choicest lowlands had been sold long ago. | 
Pleasant Plains would have to pass out of the 
possession of the Dunaways, who had held it 
from time immemorial. 

A keen, sharp-witted fellow named Shane | 
had long had his eye turned covetously on the 
old farm; and he had come out frequently | 
from town to nose round among the peaceful | 
meadows. Once in a while he had made stingy | 
offers for the place to Grandfather Dunaway. 
Michael knew, but for some reason of his own | 
told no one except Mary, that Shane was | 
firmly convinced that there was valuable ore | 
on the land. 

‘*As a matter of fact,’’ observed Michael, 
‘*there ain’t no ore at all, but he thinks so, 
and he’s like a tiger after blood. ’’ 

Hitherto, grandfather had turned a deaf 
although courteous ear to Shane’s advances; 
but finally affairs reached a pass where, as the 
old gentleman ruefully said, ‘‘deafness wouldn’t | 
do any longer.’’ He had shut himself into his 
study and written to Shane, who a few days | 
before had made a tolerably good offer. Grand- | 
| father told Shane that if he would appear | 


| 





with Mr. Beale, his 
awake at night, trying in vain to see some| lawyer, toward the spring wagon. When he 
practical way to save the old homestead. | untied Christopher from the hitching post, 

On the Monday before the fatal Wednesday | he gave the horse a light tap on the nose. 
Uncle Thomas Dunaway’s letter exploded in **No time to lose,’’ he said, briskly. ‘*Want 
the gloomy household with all the effect of a you to step lively to-day, Chris, my boy!’’ 
bomb. Uncle Thomas was a half brother of| Christopher flattened his ears slightly at the 
grandfather, a great deal his junior; and for insult, but he started off quietly enough. The 
the last twenty years he had been a wanderer | two guests were stowed away on the back seat, 
in parts unknown. Home and family ties had | and Aunt Luella, who would never yield the 
never bound him; once in a great while a post | reins to anyone, drove. There was little talk. 
card with a foreign mark would tell his rela- | Aunt Luella gave herself up entirely to the 
tives that he still lived; beyond that they knew | clucks and clicks with which she encouraged 
little of him. He had long ago disposed of his | Christopher, and Mr. Shane had little to say 
share in the farm; and it was with utter beyond an occasional word to his companion. 
amazement that they read the jocular, sprawl- | When they reached the top of Hazel Creek 
ing message that he sent. Hill, he pointed westward. 

‘*T’ve heard since I landed,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that| ‘‘That’s the property,’’ he said, briefly. 
you may sell the old place. Don’t do it. | Neither of the two on the front seat raised 
The rolling stone has gathered a lot of moss | their eyes. They knew without following 
—or what’s better. I’m on my way home | Shane’s finger how ‘‘the property’’ looked from 
with a mighty good reason in my pocket why | this particular elevation on a clear fall day— 
Pleasant Plains has got to stay with the Dun- | the old, rolling, sunny farm, with the dear 
aways. ’’ homestead nestling at its heart. A large tear 

Aunt Luella and Mary were jubilant; but | splashed down on the wornout reins; Aunt 


| grandfather brought them up with a sudden | Luella’s mingled rage and anguish had tem- 


check. | porarily overcome her. 

‘*T hope,’’ he said, gently and soberly, peer-| Hazel Creek, wide, deep and swift-running, 
ing over his spectacles, ‘‘that Thomas will | was at the bottom of the hill: Christopher 
reach here before noon of Wednesday.’’ | slowed up just in time to enter the ford without 

When the meaning of his words dawned upon | disaster. In seasons of heavy rains Hazel Creek 
them, they broke into loud protest. was unfordable at this point; it was not shal- 

‘But surely, father,’’ cried Aunt Luella, | low, even in a drought. 

‘*under these peculiar circumstances the man ‘*This creek,’’ Mr. Shane explained to Mr. 
will let you off! You didn’t say ‘a week to/| Beale, ‘‘is the boundary line for one side of 


pride in his mournful tones. ‘First to last, within a week from that day,—that is, before | the very minute,’ anyway. Why, nobody but | my property.’’ 


Struttin’ still !’’ 

Mary squinted through a sudden mist of 
childish tears to see whether she could make 
out any movement of the old bowed figure that 
could possibly be termed a strut, but she 
failed. Ordinarily she would have laughed at 


Michael’s words, but to-day a sense of immi- | 


nent loss and grief was heavy upon her. 
Pleasant Plains was going to be sold. 
After Struggling against fate for years, the 
Dunaways had been obliged to acknowledge 
at last that no other course lay open to them. 
- Spite of the gallant efforts of Michael and 
\ristopher, in spite of selling a slice of land 
here and a corner there, in spite of care and 
watchfulness and economy, things would not 


| twelve o’clock noon of Wednesday, September 
15th,—the transfer of the property would be 
|made. No one knew why the old gentleman 
| inserted that ‘‘within a week’’ clause. Prob- | 
ably it was because he could not bring himself 
| to sign away irrevocably, without any margin | 
of escape, what meant so much to him. 
| Shane was away at the time he received the 
| letter. However, he promptly telegraphed: | 
| ‘*Shall come with lawyer Wednesday morning, | 
| September 15th, which will be within time you | 
| specify. Have us met at the ten-thirty train. ’’ 
| During the short week of grace that followed, 
| the Dunaways were a solemn household. | 
| There was not one of them, from grandfather 
to the orphan girl grandchild, that did not lie 





a shark would hold on to the ragged edge of a| All at once, in the middle of the stream, 
bargain like that!’’ | Christopher stopped short. He was merely 
Aunt Luella’s fat face was crimson with | resting for a minute, with the cool current 
disappointment. washing his knees, before starting on the steep 
But grandfather shook his white head. No| uphill climb on the other side of Hazel Creek. 
Dunaway had ever fallen short of even the | So to stop was a time-honored habit of his; 
letter of the bond. ‘‘1 shall appeal to his| Aunt Luella and Mary were well aware of it. 
generosity,’’ he decided, hopefully, and shut | But Mr. Shane got up fussily. 
himself again into his study, in order to write 
to Shane. ‘sand the shortest cut is to let him do it. But 
Shane’s answer came back without delay; it | why, in the name of common sense, didn’t we 
was as short and curt and small as the man | take the check rein down before we got into 
himself. ‘‘A bargain’s a bargain,’’ it said. the water ?’’ 
Wednesday, the 15th, dawned, and _ still Although he said ‘‘we,’’ it was very evident 
Uncle Thomas had not arrived. Ata quarter | at whom he aimed the reproach. Aunt Luella 
to ten o’clock Aunt Luella, who had been | opened her mouth to explain that Christopher 


‘*The horse wants to drink,’’ he announced,, 
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had drunk heartily before leaving home, and | it!’’? he snapped, and silence fell again on the 

that he abhorred any other drinking place, | little company. 

when she beheld Mr. Shane swinging himself Fifteen minutes more went by, measured off 

round by the step. spitefully by Mr. Shane’s watch, and still they 
**T don’t see anything to do,’’ he declared, | Sat high and, figuratively, dry—although in 

‘except to let down the confounded rein my- | reality they were drenched to the skin. 

self.’’ Finally, distant but clear, from across the 
Clutching the harness, he crept gingerly out | fields came the sound of the Pleasant Plains 

along the shaft. Christopher leisurely turned | farm bell ringing for twelve o’clock—an old 

his head in order to see what was happening. custom of more prosperous days that the Dun- 

Mr. Shane loosed the rein with a jerk that| aways had never had the heart to forego. 


brought Christopher’s nose sharply into the | 


air; then he crawled back to his place. 

Aunt Luella and Mary exchanged glances. 
Mr. Shane had grievously affronted Christo- 
pher. 

A little silence fell. Hazel Creek swirled 
along through light and shadow. 

‘*Why doesn’t the critter drink ?’’ asked Mr. 
Shane, in an exasperated voice. 

Before Aunt Luella could answer, Christo- 
pher’s head turned again, slowly, at a sharp 
angle with his body, and one eye rolled defi- 
antly ; then his tail gave a violent switch from 
left to right. 

Christopher had balked. 

‘*Get up, Christopher!’’ commanded Aunt 
Luella, feebly. He did not ‘‘get up’’; he stood 
motionless and steadfast. Aunt Luella clucked 
and tugged at the reins as earnestly as if she 
had believed such methods would stir him; in 
the back seat Mr. Shane fidgeted and breathed 
hard. 

‘The old fellow’s after a nap, to my way of 
thinking,’’ observed Mr. Beale, with an attempt 
at jocularity. 

‘*Well, I’ll see him take it!”? Mr. Shane 
cried. ‘‘I’ll teach him to nap when I’m 
behind him in a hurry!’’ 

He leaned forward with extended hand and 





grabbed the long whip from the socket. 

Now this whip was a mere figurehead, car- 
ried only because every one else carried a whip. 
The Dunaways would almost as soon have 
thought of striking grandfather as of using the 
whip on Christopher. Before Aunt Luella 
could protest, however, the lash descended, and 
smote Christopher’s venerable back with a 
sickening swish. 

‘*‘Now will you go on?’ cried Mr. Shane, 
shrilly. ‘‘Get up, get up here, you confounded 
beast! Beg your pardon, Miss Dunaway, but 
this is no time for half measures. ’’ 

It was not, indeed. Christopher’s tail de- 
seribed a swift are, and then was still. The 
whip fell again, and yet again, and at each 
blow the gray tail swung with a twist that 
meant outraged surprise as well as obstinacy. 
When Mr. Shane’s hand went up for the fourth 
time, Christopher turned his head slowly. 
Until then he had evidently attributed the 
whipping to Aunt Luella, the driver and cus- - 
todian of the whip. When he perceived the 
real state of affairs, his behavior changed in 
an instant. With an airy toss of his head and 
tail together, he began to dance. 

He was a nimble old horse, and he had what 
Michael called ‘‘blooded legs’’ ; those slender, 
tapering legs were now put to strange use. 
Without rearing or plunging, without moving 
an inch backward or forward, he danced lightly 
under the spur of the lash. His hoofs beat a 
lively tattoo under the water, his old shanks 
flashed in the sunlight; a shower of flying 
drops sprayed the occupants of the wagon. 

Mr. Beale was obviously alarmed ; he clutched 
the seat tightly as if he had expected the horse 
to bolt at any moment. ‘‘Stop, Shane!’’ he 
remonstrated, weakly. ‘‘Stop, I say!’’ 

But Shane stopped only for breath. Again 
the whip sang through the air. ‘‘Take that!’’ 
he cried. ‘*You—you ash-colored idiot !’’ 

Christopher performed a graceful polka that 
drenched his castigator thoroughly, and Mr. 
Shane sat down, gasping. Suddenly Mary felt 
the seat begin to shake, and glanced up. Aunt 
Luella was very large, and she was laughing, 
silently and helplessly, and so hard that the 
loose springs of the wagon squeaked beneath 
her mirth. 

She knew there was no danger. In all his 
well-ordered life Christopher had never run 
away, and he was not going to begin now. 
But that last epithet had proved too much for 
her; she was overpowered by an emotion as 
uncontrollable as Mr. Shane’s. 

Aunt Luella’s mirth cooled Mr. Shane down 
to a state of sulky stiffness and reassured the 
frightened lawyer. For a long time no one 
spoke. There seemed nothing to say. Mr. 
Shane, for all his wrath, could not blame his 
hosts, certainly. He knew well enough that | 
Pleasant Plains had only one horse—and he | 
had ordered that one to meet him. Mr. Beale | 
relaxed with a sigh, and Aunt Luella gradu- 
ally got the better of her mirth. Hazel Creek | 
flowed monotonously along. Christopher stood 
like a statue, with his gaze fixed afar on 
infinity. Mr. Shane sat bolt upright, with his | 
watch in his hand. 

Fifteen minutes passed, and then Mr. Beale | 
offered a suggestion. ‘‘How about wading | 
ashore,’’ he said, ‘‘and getting a—er—a wisp 
of grass, an ear of corn, perhaps, or something | 
like that to tempt him out with?’’ 

Mr. Shane looked from his watch to the | 
swift waters that fretted Christopher’s knees. | 
It was fully five yards from the tip of the 
horse’s nose to the shore. 

‘*Suppose you roll up your pants and wade | 











Christopher’s ears shot forward ; his tail quiv- 
ered. Then, without further ado, he marched 
out of Hazel Creek. 

He took the up slope at a steady trot, and 
the next level stretch of road ata gallop. The 


/seent of hay and bran was in his nostrils. 


Presently, the tall red chimneys of the house 
appeared above the trees. 

Michael shuffled round the corner as they 
drove up. Mary had expected to see him surly 
and dumb, but his manner was cordial almost 
to effusiveness. As the occupants of the spring 
wagon descended, Grandfather Dunaway ap- 
peared in the front door, and suddenly another 
figure loomed behind him—big Uncle Thomas 
Dunaway, who had come in his automobile by 
another road. Grandfather’s fine old face 
wore a queer blend of expressions, but his 
hospitality did not falter. The two guests 
were graciously received. 

The hall clock pointed to one when dinner 
was served. Mr. Shane was still sulky, and 
plainly ill at ease. All through the meal he kept 
consulting his watch. When Aunt Luella gave 
the signal to rise, he looked at grandfather and 
then at Mr. Beale, and cleared his throat. 

‘*Well, gentlemen, ’’ he said, ‘‘shall we settle 
our little affair now ?’’ ‘ ; 

Before grandfather could speak, Uncle 























MARK ANTONY HAD LANDED SQUARE 
UPON THE WOLF'S BACK. 


Thomas turned from the window. ‘‘I didn’t 
bring up the subject during dinner,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘because I don’t believe in mixing 
business and pleasure—but, as it turns out, 
there’s no affair to settle. You see, it’s this 
way. When Michael’s letter found me, some 
weeks ago, with the news that it looked as if 
the old place had soon to go, I made up my 
mind that it shouldn’t, for its own sake, and 
not because it held anything worth digging for. 
My brother insisted that until noon you had 
the right of purchase. We waited until twelve 
o’clock ; then I saw no reason why I shouldn’t 
buy in my old home—and I bought it.’’ 

He did not add that he had also immediately 
turned it over to its former owner, but grand- 
father’s happy old face told that for him. 

Mr. Shane behaved better than anyone 
thought he would. Perhaps Uncle Thomas 
overawed him; or perhaps he felt a bit of 
honest, if belated, shame. At any rate, he 
simply snapped his watch, and announced that 
he must immediately get back to town. 

‘*But not,’’ he added, ‘‘behind the animal 
that brought me. I’ll telephone for a livery 
team from the station.’’ 

Half an hour later, Michael, with a smile, 
watched the livery vehicle depart in a whirl 
of dust. He had a halter round Christopher’s 
neck, and was grazing him in a forbidden spot 
under the apple tree. 

‘*There go all our fallen winesaps,’’ said 
Aunt Luella. ‘‘But never mind, Christopher 
shall have them if he wants them !’’ 

At some hidden memory her shoulders 


| heaved. 








‘ash - colored’’ nose Michael had winked at 
him solemnly. 
‘*To be sure, ’’ said Michael, gravely, ‘‘ Chris- 


| topher do balk occasional, but I wouldn’t be 


naming it a fault in him. No, sir, I would 


not,’’ and Michael smiled significantly. U)..-\e 
Thomas’s gaze came back from the sw.t, 
level fields of Pleasant Plains. 

“*T can imagine times,’’ he said, ‘‘whe- jt 
might be called a positive virtue!’’ 











MARK AN TONY’ 


BY HUGH CRAIG ° 











on the veranda of his house in San 
Francisco one day, a big gray and 
white cat pushed the door open, and walked 
out. It came over to my friend, and with 
dignity and deliberation sprang upon his lap, 
loudly. 

‘‘This is Mark Antony,’’ said Mr. Fuller- 
ton, with a smile. ‘‘Mark Antony IV.’’ 

‘*Ts it a dynasty, then?’’ I asked. 

‘*There has been a Mark Antony: in our 
family for more than forty years. It is all 
because of Mark Antony I.’’ 

My friend looked out across the bay, and 
his eyes brightened, as I had seen them do 
before when old memories came to him. 

‘*Mark Antony, named without reference 


Wi cnt Mr. Fullerton and I were sitting 


DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


The fracture was pretty bad, and the |p 
home did not improve it any. Dave Bro. 
an old hunter over at Upper Soda Springs, « is 
a sort of backwoods surgeon, and he came « -r 
and set the break; he packed it in a splint 
easing that was almost as good as a plas‘ er 
cast. He said that unless I was very care!::|, 
I might always be Jame in that leg. 

**Tt meant that for at least four weeks | 
must lie still, flaton my back. The time pas.ed 
slowly, especially the first three days, when 
the pain was bad. 

‘*Meanwhile, the loboes continued their d)- 
redations, and caused a great deal of annvoy- 
ance and some loss to the settlers in the valicy. 
Henry Carpenter, our nearest neighbor, de- 
clared that most of the killing was being done 

by a huge lone wolf with a 
notched ear; the lobo was hig 

















enough, he said, to pull a 
yearling steer down sinzle- 
handed. 

“Ten or twelve days later, 
mother was called over to Car- 
penter’s in the afternoon by 
the severe sickness of one of 
the children. Father and my 
older brother were helping 
raise a log barn at Hickman’s, 
and my sister was visiting at 
the Andersons’. I was left 
alone with three - year - old 
Charley, whom I was to 
watch and keep from getting 
out of the house. 








SHE HAD SCOOPED A TWO-POUND SALMON 
OUT OF THE STREAM. 


to sex, was a kitten we brought all the way 
from Indiana when we came out here. My 
baby brother had adopted her, and he simply 
would not leave her behind. 

‘*As you know, my father settled in the 
Squaw Valley, which was then little known. 
He had intended to settle near Sacramento, 
but a prospector with whom we fell in talked so 
eloquently of the country toward the Siskiyous 
that father decided we must at least see it. 
So, with our oxen and saddle mare, some 
poultry, Mark Antony, and the dogs, we 
trailed north along the Sacramento. 

‘*The valley was a beautiful spot, and we 
at once decided to settle there. It was a long 
way from civilization, and we did get a little 
lonely, especially the first winter. But, even 
then, we were so busy hunting and trapping 
that we didn’t have much time to think about 
it, and the next year, when our first crops 
came in and we had better adjusted ourselves 
to frontier life, we were very well pleased 
with our prospects. 

‘*From a rather scrawny kitten, Mark An- 
tony had grown into an unusually large and 
handsome cat, gray and white like this fellow, 
and even more strikingly marked. 

‘*She had a number of achievements to her 
credit. Once, during the ‘run,’ she had scooped 
a two-pound salmon out of the stream that 
flowed through our claim; and she had killed 
and eaten several rattlesnakes. But most 
remarkable was the lordship she had estab- 
lished over all the dogs of the valley. 

‘*That began one day when our own New- 
foundland dog tried to take a salmon head 
away from her. Instead of fighting as cats 
usually do, she sprang squarely upon his back, 
and began to claw and bite with the ferocity 
of a tiger. The astonished dog shook her off, 
but like a flash she was upon him again; the 
dog finally escaped, howling, to his kennel. 

‘““The next day, on some slight provocation, 
she treated Jocky, the setter, likewise. After 
that, the two dogs belonging to a neighbor fell 
before her, and finally even the white bull 
terrier of the Andersons, seven miles down 
the valley. It was amusing to see with what 
respect Carlo and Jock treated her; no other 
dogs dared enter our yard. 

‘*In the early fall she presented us with 


Uncle Thomas sat tilted back comfortably on | four kittens; she took a space under the chicken 


the veranda, and grandfather was pottering 
happily about the yard. 

‘*What’s the gray’s name, Mike?’’ asked 
Uncle Thomas. 

Michael gave his rope a sly yank that 
brought the head of his old charge up, with 
ears erect. ‘Christopher, sir.’’ 

‘*Looks as if he’d been some kind of a horse 
in his day.’’ 

‘*He has one grave fault, though, ’’ admitted 
grandfather. ‘‘He balks.’’ 

‘*Balks, eh??’ 

Suddenly Uncle Thomas threw back his 


head, and laughed long and loud. Across the | 





house for her family abode. 
‘*About that time the lobo wolves became 


| unusually bad. They killed one of the Ander- 


sons’ colts and a couple of calves belonging to 
Hickman, two miles below; and while we 
were all away one day they got some of our 
chickens and turkeys. 

‘*We organized a hunt to clean the rascals 


| out, for we thought that their dens were up 


on the north side of Shasta. While climbing 
over a slippery stretch of rock there, I fell, and 
broke my leg just above the knee. 

‘That put an end to the wolf hunt, and I 
was carried home on an improvised stretcher. 


“Tt was a peaceful, sunny 
day, and the stillness of Indian 
summer was over the valley. 
I was dividing my time be- 
tween reading and watching 
the sunlight flash on my rifle, which hung 
on the opposite wall. Charley’s prattling 
as he played formed a not unpleasant mono- 
tone, which was varied by the frequent gob- 
bling. of our’ Thanksgiving turkey, preening 
and strutting in its pen by the chicken house. 

‘*T must have dozed off, for when I opened 
my eyes with a start I heard Charley’s voice 
outside. The door was open, and, turning my 
head, I saw him going down the path toward 
the chicken house, where Mark Antony’s 
kittens were. 

**T called to him to come back, but he was 
a spoiled little fellow and paid no attention to 
my voice. I raised myself on my elbow to call 
more imperatively, when a big wolf trotted 
round from behind the chicken house, and 
with easy deliberation leaped over the back- 
yard fence. The beast was evidently after the 
turkey, and, surprised at seeing the boy, 
paused and looked from one to the other. I 
saw that the wolf was notched in his left ear. 

‘Charley had picked up one of Mark 
Antony’s kittens, and the little creature, 
frightened by the lobo, began to spit and 
scratch. The boy dropped him, and taking a 
step toward the intruder, now not ten feet 
away, raised his fist and shook it at the beast. 
The wolf, with a snarl, sprang back lightly, 
then crouched and showed his fangs. 

‘*T tried to shout, but my voice seemed lost 
somewhere in my throat. Charley, frightened 
now, turned and started to run, but tripped, 
and tumbled headlong. He lay, either stunned 
| or paralyzed with fright. 
| **I tried to move myself toward the edge of 
the bed nearest which my gun was hanging: 
but I sank back faint with pain. I saw the 
bare-toothed beast begin to creep cautiously 
toward the little figure on the ground. Then 
a streak of gray and white fur came flying 
across the road, and the next instant, Mark 
Antony had landed square upon the wol!’s 
back. 

‘In his surprise, the lobo shot straight up 
into the air. Mark was dislodged; but alm. st 
as she struck the ground, she was upon tle 
brute again, clawing and biting in a trem«'i- 
dous fury. Bewildered, and smarting w'‘) 
pain, the wolf tried to reach the cat by savii’° 
snaps over his shoulders, but with her cli + 
Mark Antony dealt him blows across ' 
eyes that made the beast howl with Pp! 
Finally, in desperation, the wolf threw him:«'! 
on his back, and rolled over so quickly that 
caught Mark before she could get away. 

“*T thought it was all up with the cat th 
and for the next second or two I could 
nothing except dust and flying fur. ‘T! 
out of the fracas, Mark Antony came rolli 
like a ball, and with one spring was 10 | 
lowest crotch of an overhanging oak; ‘'' 
this point of vantage she glared, apparel! 
unhurt, at her foe below. 

“She must have almost blinded the wolf, ‘ 
the beast stood under the tree, turning -'> 
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ple: nly ae Ee tha trying to 
discover awhere she had gone. Unfortunately 
for im, he spied, huddled against the chicken 
hon-e, the kitten that Charley had dropped at 
th .vinning of the trouble. He started in that 
diree.ion, but before he had taken two steps, 
M.-: Antony, launching herself from the tree 
like a catapult, landed between his shoulders 
and sank her teeth into his neck. 

“hat was too much for the wolf. Dropping 
his ‘ail, he turned and fled with such haste 
thi ut he erashed into the palings of the fence. 

“That dislodged Mark Antony. Just then 





I heard a scream, and turning my head, saw 
mother rushing across the road toward Charley. 
The boy proved to be more frightened than 
hurt. 

‘*When I looked again, the wolf had disap- 


‘Henry Carpenter swore that the next time | 
he saw ‘old notch-ear,’ the wolf was blind in 
one eye. -I don’t know. Although we vir- | 


like magic; they are hungry enough to eat 
|anything. It is good food they get: baked 
| beans, bread and butter, and coffee; or corned- 
| beef hash or Frankfurters. A sample is sent 


‘up to the officer of the deck, that he may see | 


| that the food is all right, and glad he is to get 
|@ bite, after a morning in the open. 

Colors are hoisted at eight o’clock, the guard 
| of the day presents arms, the band plays the 


Wednesday afternoons are given up to the 
men; they are supposed to use the time for 
marking and mending clothes; but when the 
ship is in port, they generally spend Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons in playing foot- 
ball or baseball. ‘The teams go asliore at one 
o’clock, in full rig for their game. An hour 
or so later, the ‘‘rooters’’ from the contesting 
ships follow, three or four hundred strong, 





tually exterminated the loboes, we never shot | ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,’’ and every officer | with flags trailing over the sterns of the boats, 


or caught the big fellow with the notched ear. 
‘*But since then we have always had a Mark | 
Antony in the family.’’ 
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@ BY REGINALD R. 


: THE CREW OF A BATTLESHIP’ 


BELKNAP, U.S.N. 8 








( men, and i officers, 
men, and marines, the 
crew of an American 

battleship consists of from 

800 to 950 persons; and 

these men are engaged 

in so many occupations 
that the life on the ship is like that of a floating 
town. There are stewards, cooks, bakers, 
butchers, waiters, storemen, laundrymen, bar- 
bers, tailors, and a shoemaker. On the ship is 

a huge grocery and provision store; in another 

place the sailor can buy stationery, souvenirs 

and ‘‘notions,’’ crackers and candy. 

A score of clerks, called ‘‘yeomen, ’’ keep the 
books and records of the ship. Some of them 
work in a savings bank, where the sailor may 
receive four per cent. interest on his money. 
Here and there about the ship are letter boxes, 
and at the ship’s post office the sailor may 
buy stamps or register a letter. Two or three 
times a week, in the evening, when the 
weather is mild enough, there are moving- 
picture shows on deck ; there is a band concert 
every day; and on Sundays the chaplain holds 
divine service. 

The day’s work on a battleship calls for 
men skilled in various mechanical trades— 
carpenters, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, plumb- 
ers, steam fitters, structural iron workers or 
‘ship fitters,’’ as they are called in the navy; 
boiler-makers, foundrymen, brickmasons, ma- 
chinists, firemen, oilers, electricians. Then 
there are wireless telegraph operators on board, 
armorers and gunners, soldiers,—but we call 
them ‘‘marines,’’ — policemen or ‘‘masters-at- 
arms, ’’ even messenger boys ; painters, printers, 
musicians, and a sailmaker, too; for although 
we use sails no more, there are awnings, ham- 
mocks, and covers that need to be repaired 
and looked after. Then, of course, there are 
the seamen, quartermasters, signalmen, turret 
captains, the boatswain and his mates. 





CANVAS BAG AND DITTY BOX. 






The lodging of the crew 
on board a man-of-war is 
not very different from what 
it was in the days of the 
old frigate Constitution, in 
1812. There are, indeed, 
more comforts on the ship 
now, such as shower baths 
and wash rooms, a greater allowance of fresh 
water, a complete little hospital, steam heat 
in cold weather, artificial ventilation, and cool 
drinking water; but a man still sleeps in a 
hammock, keeps his clothes mm a canvas bag, 
and takes his ease sitting on his ditty box. 

In regard to sea fare, however, conditions 
have entirely changed. Bread and pies, and 
coffee cakes, too, are baked on the ship. When 
Admiral Evans sent several battleships over to 
Jamaica to give relief to the earthquake suf- 
ferors a few years ago, the bakery on each 
ship turned out two thousand loaves a day. 
Sailors formerly lived on hard - tack, ‘‘ salt 
horse,’”? and plum duff, or bread pudding with 
a li ttle sugar and fewer raisins in it; but in 
th-.e days every large ship goes to sea with 
enough fresh meat in her cold storage to feed all 
hs ds for five or six weeks; and she carries 
to: 5 of potatoes and other fresh vegetables. 

‘yS and young men are enlisted into the 
uy all over the country. The recruiting 
ocr and his men inquire about the age, 
pi atage, occupation, and habits of all appli- 
G's for enlistment, and are careful not to 
ac<)t any men of bad or doubtful characters. 
I -:e applicants who meet the requirements 
an. pass the doctor are sworn in. After the 
re its have sworn allegiance to the United 
3 and obedience to the laws of the navy, 
= “re sent to one of the four naval training 
Ss .on8 — Newport, Norfolk, North Chicago, 
ar san Francisco. 

“fy people believe that our navy is full of 
—_ but that is not so. More than 
“e 'y-Stx per cent. of the men in our navy are 
Atusrican citizens, and nearly ninety per cent. 

* American born. ‘Fine young Americans’’ 

© comment on our sailors that you hear 
Most often, and it is entirely just. 

Yuen the recruits arrive at the training 





station, they are taken in charge by squad 
leaders, who see that they are properly fitted 
out. Uncle Sam gives each recruit a complete 
outfit of clothing and bedding. It costs the 
government sixty dollars. Afterward the man 
must keep up his outfit at his own expense; 
one month’s pay in a year is ample for that, 
if he is at all careful. Each squad leader sees 
that his men mark their clothes, shows them 
how to fold them, and how to stow them into 
a canvas bag; and he teaches them how to 
sling and lash a hammock. 


THE NEW MAN ON BOARD. 










Two to nine hundred men 
are at a training station at 
one time; there they learn 


@, Stand and move in ranks; 
to know, obey, and respect 
their officers; and they 
learn how to handle arms, 
pull in boats, make knots and splices, and 
how to care for themselves and wash their 
own clothes. 

The recruits enjoy themselves at the training 
station, for the life is full of novelty; and 
among so many companions, they often form 
lasting friendships. Instruction and drills 
keep them well occupied, and the town and the 
navy branches of the Young Men’s Christian 


Association, which is very popular with the 


men, provide them with plenty of amusement. 
At the end of their four or five months, they 
leave the station with regret, but they soon | 


overcome that feeling in the current of their 


real navy life. 

Our new man comes on board as one of a 
draft of perhaps thirty or more. The ship’s 
writer gives him a ‘‘station billet,’’ with the 
numbers of his watch, division, mess, and 
small boat. A petty officer of the new man’s 
division shows him where to stow his bag, | 
ditty box, and hammock; where his mess table | 
is, and where to sling his hammock at night; 
and now he is ready for work. When meal 
time comes, he can look about, and perhaps 
find some former acquaintance of the training 
station; but even if he sees no familiar face, 
the men already on board are friendly, espe- 
cially those who are in his own ‘‘part of the 
ship.’’ Men of the right sort, who are careful 
to do their full share of work and who show 
themselves friendly to others, always get on 
well with both officers and men, and very soon 
feel perfectly at home. 

At five o’clock in the morning, two bells 
ring. ‘‘A-a-llhands! Upa-a-ll hammocks!’’ 
You hear the thud of bare feet on the deck, 
the rasping of haramock lashings, the click as 
the hammocks are unhooked. The steam of 
hot coffee is in the air. Buckets, brushes, 
and squilgee handles rattle on deck, and the 
wash-deck hose starts with a gurgle and swish. 
Five-thirty. Off with your shoes and socks, 
roll up your trousers, get down on your knees, 
and scrub. Blue or white clothes, or both— 
there is a line for each, and they will get a fine 
sunning and airing by one o’clock. Half an 
hour for clothes; then the order is to scrub 
decks and clean up generally. There are very 
few men who do not take kindly to this morn- 
ing work, and if Jack can only be the one to 
play the hose, he is perfectly happy. 

At seven o’clock, the rattle of mess tables 
and benches down below encourages the men 
on deck to make a neat and timely finish. 
Seven-fifteen. The dishes clatter as the tables 
are laid; down on the gun deck the mess men 
line up at the galley; the cooks serve out a 
certain number of portions to each; the com- 
missary steward sees that all goes right; 
masters-at-arms keep order, and a junior officer 
supervises. A sure 


fy’ to keep regular hours; to| 


|and man stands, facing the flag, at attention. 
Now the day really begins. 


months this is held as a pleasant surprise in 
the middle of the night. Every man has a 
station—at a hose, at a door, or with wrecker’s 
tools or glass fire grenades, or with a hammock, 
asasmotherer. Then comes the collision drill ; 
again each man has his station; some close all 
the water-tight doors and hatches; others get 
a big ‘‘thrum-mat’’ over an imaginary hole in 
the side; a small group help a diver to put on 


lower the boats, in case the order to ‘‘abandon 
ship’’ should be given. There is a special 


is assigned to a boat, which he must help 
equip with provisions, water, and so forth. 
Thursday is ‘‘general quarters’’ day, when 
every one is drilled at his battle station; and | 
a similar drill for defense against an attack by 
torpedo boats is frequently held at night. . 
Most of the training, however, must be done | 
in ‘‘divisional drills,’’? when each lieutenant 
has his own men to himself, and can train them 
in whatever they are most defective. Compe- 
tition is keen, and every one recognizes that 
only the best team work wins. So the whole 
division is willing to go to infinite pains, in order 


—‘‘a topmate before a 
shipmate,’’ in the sea talk 


Drills take up most of the forenoon. On | 
Wednesday there is fire drill, and once in three | 


his diving costume; and others get ready to ° 


drill for abandoning the ship, too; every man | 


to get ahead of every other division in the ship, | 


and with band, mascot, and megaphones. For 
}an important fleet league game, officers also 
turn out in force, and the side lines are packed 
with enthusiastic bluejackets. 


“STUNTS.” 


xB. 8h 


After the game, when 
the parties are returning, 
the men who remain .on 
board the ships can tell 
from a great distance who 
won the game. For the 

—- winners tie their silk 
| neckerchiefs to sticks and boat hooks and 
| Wave them incessantly; and when they pass 
j near a ship, especially the defeated one, they 
‘allow no doubt to remain about the outcome 
| of the game. 

Entertainments on board are frequent. On 
any fine afternoon there may be a few bouts 
of boxing and wrestling, with dancing or fancy 
‘*stunts’’ for variety. Every one who can be 
spared from duty attends. These impromptu 
affairs, although simple, afford much whole- 
some amusement; and they also serve to 
‘*try out’’ the ship’s talent for the big enter- 
tainment that every self- 
respecting battleship gives 












of old sailing days,—but 
above all, in order to beat 
the other ships. Accord- 
ingly, the gun pointers pop 
away at miniature targets 
until their eyes blur; the 
gun crews load drill shell 
and juggle the ninety- 
pound bags of beans, 
which represent powder, 
with endless repetition; 
they are perfectly content 
if, after grimy, sweating 
|days of labor, they have 
cut two seconds off the 
time for loading a gun. 
| Clockwork precision and 
| steadiness are absolutely 
necessary. 

At a target practice a 
few years ago, one battle- 
ship, which had nearly 
finished, had done so well that if the last 
turret remaining to fire should have no mis- 
haps, she was certain to get a higher score 
than any of the other ships. This turret 
was the best in the ship, and began the run 
in fine style; with unusual rapidity, shell 
after shell tore through the target. Suddenly 
came the cry, ‘‘ Broken powder bag!’’ 

Imagine the temptation to ignore the mishap, 
and to finish the firing. But discipline was 
stronger than the temptation; and it steadied 
the men against excitement. The officer or- 
dered the fire stopped instantly; magazines 
were closed tight, and the loose powder grains 
picked up; the men did everything exactly as 
they had been drilled to do it in such an emer- 
gency. A precious minute and five seconds, 
and with them the trophy, were lost; then 
the same rapid, accurate fire went on again. 





COMMANDER 
BELKNAP 


FROM DRILLS TO BALL GAMES. 









Some of the other drills 
train the men in boat sailing 


bayonet, and in signaling. 
There is much to be | 
learned in the way of | 
knotting, splicing, steering, 
heaving the lead, and boxing the compass. 
Men must know how to swim, also. 

So much for the military side of the life on 
a battleship; there is another side, which 
covers the work constantly going on throughout 
the ship, to keep all parts in serviceable con- 
dition. Night and day continuously, from the 
time that the flag is first hoisted on the ship 
until it is hauled down years later, when the 
ship goes out of commission, ‘‘watchkeepers’’ 





are alert, on deck and in several places 
below. Other men, 





hand and foot are 
necessary in order to 
serve out for eight 
hundred men and to 
get all the food on 
the tables, hot for 
every one. Seven- 
thirty. ‘* Pipe to 
breakfast !’? The men 
disappear from deck 


War College. 





COMMANDER REGINALD R. 
BELKNAP, of the United States 
Navy, was formerly in command 
of the Battleship North Dakota ; 
he is now on duty at the Naval 


mostly mechanics, 
who in the gaint, per- 
verse nomenclature of 
the sea are called 
_ **idlers’’ because they 
keep no watch, find a 
full day’s work in 
the constant repair- 
ing and overhauling 
that the ship needs. 











and pulling, in handling a | 


once a year. To that 
entertainment guests from 
every battleship in port 


are invited; bleachers are 
built on the deck round a 
raised stage. There are 


minstrel shows and stunts 
of all kinds, and when the 
stage is unoccupied, the 
band plays. 

Sometimes these enter- 
tainments give an oppor- 
tunity for the display of 
talent in stage setting and 
scenic effects. One ship 
had a clever gunner who 
arranged a seacoast scene 
with a lighthouse flashing 
4 a red light. It took the 

sailors’ fancy by storm, 
and every other ship for the 
rest of the season wanted 
| to borrow that, lighthouse for her own show. 
Of course, to stay on board ship too long 
makes a man dull ahd stale; therefore liberty 
on shore is given as often and regularly as cir- 
cumstances permit. From about four o’clock, 
or earlier, until seven or eight the next morn- 
ing are the usual hours for liberty on shore; 
and frequently men may get off from Saturday 
noon over Sunday. Once or twice a year, 
furloughs are given for men to spend a week 
or ten days at home—visits to which the men 
look forward for months. 
| A man once appealed to me in great distress 
because his name had been scratched from the 
Christmas furlough list. He had been conti- 
| dent of going, and had written to his family 
| in Minnesota, who would be as disappointed 
as he was. But only a few months before, 
| this man had left the ship without permission, 
—a serious offense,—and the privilege of fur- 
| lough had to be withheld from him. It was 
|a bitter pill, but he took it like a man, and 
| went back to his work with good will. It 
| was just before Thanksgiving, and on that 
| day the captain had offered prizes for the best- 
| looking tables at the crew’s dinner. When 
all was ready, we accompanied the judges on 
their inspection of the tables. I was greatly 
pleased when they took particular notice of our 
young friend’s table; and after dinner I had 
the pleasure of telling him that his fine-looking 
table and his good work since his last offense 
| had made the captain decide to grant him his 
Christmas furlough, after all. 

Young men of mechanical or technical bent 
find good opportunity in the navy to train and 
improve their skill. Capable men of that 
kind are always in demand, and those who 
show promise are encouraged and helped to 
rise. Many begin at the very bottom of the 
ladder, as ‘‘strikers’’ in a turret or in the 
dynamo room; others obtain assignment to 
one of the training classes, from which they 
are sent back to a ship qualified as electricians 
or as carpenter’s or machinist’s mates. There 
is nothing to keep a good man back ; every one 
gives him a helping hand. It is even possible 
for the apprentice seaman of seventeen or 
eighteen to become, after five years of service, 
a permanent chief petty officer, with pay of 
more than eighty dollarsa month. After three 
years more he may try for a warrant. Most 
of those who attain warrant rank take longer 
to do it, often twelve years or more; some try 
for it again and again, and many never try at 
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all. Those who succeed become officers for | year to be commissioned as ensigns, provided | that it was time to plant corn. Planting corn 


the rest of their lives, with pay beginning at 
fifteen’ hundred and increasing to twenty-two 
hundred dollars a year. 

These men are the boatswains, gunners, 
carpenters, machinists, and pharmacists of the 
navy; they are called warrant officers. After 
six years they get-another step, to chief war- 


rant officer, and receive a commission from the | 


President. Most of them are content with 
that; but the law permits twelve men every 


| they can pass the examination. Once a man 
becomes an ensign, there is no limit to the 
rank he may attain. 

Of those to-day who see or visit one of our 
battleships, few appreciate how many men of 
many kinds are necessary for the organization 
that makes her a happy home, a swift and 
safe voyager, and a formidable unit in the 
| defense of the country. Only those who have 
| lived on board can really do so. 
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was earnest in his wish to rent the forty 

acres. ‘‘Do you know that according to 
the rules you will have to direct the manage- 
ment of the forty and do all the cultivating 
yourself ?’’ he asked. 

‘*That’s one reason I want it. I can’t stand 
being shut up in the summer time. I can 
think up a better sermon working out in the 
cornfield than I can sitting in my stuffy little 
room. ’? 

‘*What terms would suit you?’’ 

‘*T don’t want to make money on it, unless 
I am lucky enough to get the prize. 
Suppose you furnish everything, in- 


Jive es could not believe that the preacher 


answered. ‘‘A fellow’s got a right to buy 
what he wants to with his money, hasn’t he?’’ 

‘*Mebby so, but if I was you I’d wait until 
after dark to go after it.’’ 

Before Jimmie got out of town with his first 
load of the potassium chloride he almost 
wished he had taken Jake’s advice. 

‘*The stuff tastes like barrel salt,’’ the sta- 
tion agent announced, when Jimmie drove up 
to the freight house. 

‘*T don’t see what there is about the stuff to 
make that old peat forty of yours grow a 
bumper corn crop,’’ the elevator man added. 





DRAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


| is nice work, especially for a farmer who 
| takes pride in driving straight and so care- 
| fully that the rows check up straight cross- 
| wise. Jimmie spent considerable time in 
| adjusting the tongue and the shoes before 
| the planter would ‘‘drop with the button.’’ 
Finally, after digging up kernels in three or 
| four rows, and finding that they lined up per- 
fectly, he was satisfied to go ahead. 
| He had trouble from the first. One of his 
| blacks had a sore shoulder, and Jimmie was 
| obliged to put another horse in his place. The 


| mismatched team was hard to handle. It was | 


| two days before Jimmie had the horses work- 
|ing well together. By that time he noticed 
| that the planter was not dropping regularly. 
| He took Jake out with him to count the 
|number of times that the planter missed. It 
| was an old-fashioned machine, although, like 
all of the McKeene machinery, it had been 
well cared for. Jake’s count showed that it 
was missing completely ten times out of a 
hundred, and that it was not dropping a uni- 
form number of kernels in the other hills. 

**T ought to have tested it a week ago!’’ 
Jimmie exclaimed. 

‘*You can’t afford to plant those prize forties 
with a planter that misses like that, surely.’’ 

‘*Or those other fields, either. If it misses 
ten times out of a hundred, ten acres out 
of a hundred won’t raise a bushel of corn 
simply because there was no seed planted on 
them. ’’ 

An hour’s tinkering failed to improve the 
working of the old planter. Jimmie at last 








home and to bed. The next morning he was 
up at daylight, and went to the station. [ie 
found the planter on the station platfony. 
Evidently the station agent had been too sleepy 
to put it into the freight house after the triin 
had gone. Jimmie set to work to put the 
machine together with the aid of the directiv;,s 
that came with it. It was nearly seven o’cloc-k 
when he finished. Jimmie went over to the 
elevator and telephoned for Jake to bring a 
team down for the planter. He was starting 
for home when the preacher hailed him, and 
insisted on his coming over to the boarding 
house for breakfast. 

‘*Tt’s all ready, and you won’t need to lose 
a moment’s time,’’ the preacher urged. 

‘*All right, but I’m afraid your landlady 
will think from my appetite that I haven't 
had anything to eat for a week.’’ 

‘“‘She is used to that since I have turned 
farmer. By the way, I’m coming out in a 
day or two and have you teach me how to plant 
corn. I’m going to plant my own forty.’’ 

‘*No, you’re not, ’’ Jimmie replied. ‘‘ You’re 
a mighty good preacher, and you may be ll 
right at ploughing corn, but planting corn is 
a fine art that it takes years to learn. That’s 
my one hobby—to have my corn planted as if 
the field had been laid out by a surveyor. I 
inherited it from father.’’ 

‘*T don’t suppose you’d even trust me to 
plant the missing hills with pumpkin seeds?’’ 
the preacher said, with a laugh. 

‘«There won’t be any missing hills when I 
get my new planter working.’’ 

Just as they were finishing breakfast, Jim- 

mie, who was facing the window, saw 
several people hurrying toward the 





cluding team and cultivator, do all the 
work that I don’t have time to do, and 
give me five per cent. of the net profit 
on the crop to pay for my work ?’’ 

‘“That’s a queer way to rent land, 
but it suits me if it does you. I’ll need 
another man when it comes to cultivat- 
ing, anyway.’’ 

The news that the preacher had 
rented forty acres of the McKeene farm 
and that he had become a competitor 
in Colonel Edwards’s corn contest 
spread rapidly, and did much to add to 
the excitement of the competition. Mr. 
Hodgekins came to church the next 
Sunday for the first time in years. He 
seemed greatly interested in the sermon, 
and told Sam Walker after church that 
he hoped the preacher could not raise 
corn as well as he could preach. 

In some communities the idea of a 
preacher’s working in a cornfield might 
have seemed strange. In Duketon, 
however, the people enjoyed the easy 
way in which their young preacher 
mixed with them. He was always 
ready to take a hand at the cream sepa- 
rator or with the pitchfork—a fact that 
did as much as anything else to bring 














station. He went to the dogr, followed 
by the preacher. A small crowd had 
gathered round Jake, who had just 
hitched the team to the corn planter. 
Jimmie and the preacher went over to 
see what the trouble was. 

Mr. Olson, a middle-aged farmer who 
lived three miles west of town, was 
standing up on the planter, gesticulat- 
ing excitedly. 

‘*What do you mean by sending your 
hired man to steal my corn planter?’’ 
he cried, when Jimmie appeared. 

‘*Your corn planter? That’s my 
own corn planter. Now if you’ll get 
down, we’ll move on and let these 
people go back to breakfast. ’’ 

‘*T ordered this corn planter yesterday 
morning,’’ Olson declared. ‘‘I want 
you to take your team off so that I can 
put mine on.’’ 

‘*Let’s settle this thing peaceably,’’ 
said the preacher. ‘‘Some one go get 
Mr. Jackson, and we’ll let him decide 
whose planter it is.’’ The boy who 
went after Jackson found him still in 
bed; after some time he arrived at the 
scene of the trouble. 

The preacher, who had been having 





him into the close touch with his people 
that is the first requisite of success in 
a country church. 

‘*T wish you had asked Professor 
Eckhardt whether that forty of mine needs any- 
thing,’’ the preacher said to Jimmie one day. 

‘*T did, when I telephoned to him yesterday. 
He says that the only thing it is likely to need 
is phosphorus, and that the best way to get 
that for use this year is to buy bone meal.’’ 

‘*TIt comes handy to have a professor for a 
friend, doesn’t it, Jimmie?’’ 

“‘T told the professor he would deserve the 
credit if either of us won a prize. I wish we 
had some one like that in our county.’’ 

‘* Just what is he doing over there in DeKalb 
County, anyway ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know a great deal about it; he has 
an automobile, and goes all over the county, 
showing the farmers how to farm scientifically. 


He has demonstration fields, too, where he | 
shows just what can be done by using up-to- | 


date methods of farming. The bankers and 
business men and farmers’ clubs have raised 
money to pay him a salary for three years. 
They hope to have the production of the county 
almost doubled by that time. ’’ 

‘*There is a whole lot more to modern farm- 
ing than most people realize, isn’t there? If 


I hadn’t picked out my calling already, I’d | 


want to be a scientific farmer, and the best 
one in the county. ’’ 

‘tT don’t know. There are so many oppor- 
tunities in the city—so many big rewards to 
work for, so many problems to solve. ’’ 

‘* Yet the biggest problem of all is the 
problem of raising enough crops to feed the 
next generation, and that problem must be 
solved on the farm.’’ 

Just then Mary came to the door. ‘‘You’re 
wanted at the telephone, Jimmie!’’ she called. 

When Jimmie came out a moment later, he 
said, ‘‘It’s that potassium chloride of mine. 
I’m not quite ready to spread it, but I’ll have 
Jake haul it up and put it into the barn. ’’ 

But when he mentioned the matter to Jake, 
that faithful hired man rebelled for the first 
time against Jimmie’s orders. , 

**T never could hold up my head among the 
boys again, ’’ he said, ‘‘if I was caught hauling 
home that German stuff. Let Bill haul it. 
He isn’t very popular with the boys, anyway.’’ 

‘“*7’ll haul it home myself,’? Jimmie 


BY THE TIME JIMMIE HAD GOT THE FIRST LOAD INTO THE WAGON, A 
CROWD HAD COLLECTED. 


By the time Jimmie had got the first load 
into the wagon, a crowd had collected; and as 
he drove away, the bystanders hurled jokes 
and gibes at him. 

‘*T don’t know that I blame Jake!’’ Jimmie 
exclaimed to the preacher, that afternoon. ‘‘I 
have a good mind to back out and let Bill haul 
the rest of it.’’ . 

He stuck to it, however, and by noon the 
next day he had all the potassium chloride 
stored in the barn. That night the preacher 
called him up and told him that he had drawn 
his savings out of the bank and ordered enough 
bone meal for the upland forty. 

‘*Tt seems to me that you and the preacher 
are risking a lot of money on the word of a 
professor,’’ Aunt Jane said. 

‘““We are. Farming is all a game of chance 
with the preacher, anyway, and since this is 
my last year on the farm, I’m willing to take 
big chances, too.’?’ 

‘*Father asked all sorts of questions about 
that peat forty in his letter to-day,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘He is anxious to know who was 
foolish enough to pay eighty dollars for the 
rent of- it. From the way mother wrote, 
though, I guess they are both glad to think 
| that they will see the Yosemite, after all.’’ 
| The weather continued remarkably good up 
| to planting time, and before the end of the 
| first week in May, the peat forty, the preach- 
er’s forty, and all the other corn ground on 
| the MeKeene place, had been ploughed and 
| disked and harrowed until the soil was in the 
best of condition. Jimmie had spread his 
potassium chloride with an old end-gate seeder. 
| He was glad that the peat forty lay well back 





| from the road, for he was getting tired of the 


| jokes about his ‘‘German salt.’’ 

| ‘The preacher fared worse when it came to 
spreading his bone meal, for his forty lay 
| along the main road. But he went at it man- 
| fully, and managed to keep his temper in spite 
|of the bantering from the passers-by who 
| stopped to see what he was doing. 

| At last the oak leaves were as big as squir- 
rels’ ears and the wild plum trees were in 
blossom. Those signs, together with a warm 








soil and the date on the calendar, indicated | 


gave it up in despair, went back to the house 
and called up the local implement dealer. 

“I’m coming right down after a planter, 
Mr. Jackson,’’ he said. ‘‘Can you have one 
ready for me?’’ 

‘*T sold my last planter half an hour ago,’’ 
came the reply. 

‘*But I must have one right away! Can’t 
you wire to the nearest general agency and 
get me one on the afternoon freight?’’ 

By the time that Jimmie had convinced the 
implement dealer of the imperative need for 
haste, and had got his promise that the planter 
would be delivered that night if possible, his 
good nature was almost exhausted. 

‘* Jackson would have had a fit if I had sent 
to a mail-order house for a planter, but he 
hates like everything to accommodate me a 
little himself,’’ he complained to Jake. 

‘*He’s mighty jolly, though. He knows 
more good stories than anyone else in town.’’ 

‘*Anyone could be a good story teller if he 
didn’t do anything else but practice. ’’ 

Jimmie finished his chores early that evening, 
and went uptown to see whether his new 
planter had arrived. Jackson was nowhere 
to be found, but the station agent obligingly 
informed Jimmie that the planter would come 
in on the way freight from the east. He 
added that one of the cars had broken a 
journal, and that the train would be along 
about twelve. There was nothing for Jimmie 
to do except to make the best of it. As he 
started for home, he met Mr. Hodgekins. 

**So you’ve been having trouble with your 
planter?’’ the old man asked. ‘‘The first 
thing I do is to test my planter. Why, I do it 
even before the ground thaws. But you young 
| fellows are so taken up with your new ideas 
| that you forget all about the good old common- 
sense methods that make bushels of corn.’’ 

‘*You’re right about the planter, Mr. Hodge- 
kins,’’ Jimmie admitted. ‘‘It was pure care- 
lessness in me to neglect to test it.’’ 

‘*Maybe he thought he wouldn’t need a 
planter, with that German salt he spread over 
his field,’’ suggested the elevator man, who 
had just come up. 

Jimmie waited to hear no more, but went 








his hands full keeping peace in the 
interval, hailed him and asked him to 
settle the matter. 

‘*Well,’’ Jackson began, slowly, ‘‘as 
I recollect, Mr. Olson ordered a planter first, 
so I reckon this must be his.’’ 

‘*Didn’t you tell me you would telegraph to 
the general agency for a planter, and have it 
sent on the night freight?’’ Jimmie demanded. 

‘“*That’s so, I guess I did. I guess the 
planter belongs to you, after all.’’ 

Just then Jackson caught sight of Olson 
making frantic gestures behind Jimmie’s back. 
‘*No, I guess I was wrong,’’ he said, hastily. 
‘*This is Mr. Olson’s planter.’’ 

For a moment Jimmie could not understand 
Jackson’s sudden change of front; then he 
remembered that Olson and the implement 
dealer were members of the same society. 

‘*Well, where is mine?’’ he asked, angrily. 

Jackson scratched his head. ‘‘I don’t know 
where yours is,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess I forgot 
to order it. I’ll go right over and do it now.”’ 

‘“*You needn’t bother yourself,’? Jimmie 
retorted. ‘‘You can go home and disk,’’ he 
added, turning to Jake. ; 

The morning passenger train was coming 
into sight round the curve. Jimmie stepped 
into the station and bought a ticket to 
Wexom, the nearest town of any size. Before 
noon he had picked out a planter and hid 
seen it put safe aboard a train for Duketon. 
Jimmie himself followed on the three-o’clock 
local. 

This time the planter arrived without ™'s- 
hap, and Jimmie put it together before sup)’. 

‘*The weather report predicts a heavy ra'- 
storm,’’ the station agent announced, chec!- 
fully, as Jimmie was picking up his tools. 

Jimmie looked anxiously at the sky. 
certainly did look threatening. A heavy ba"): 
of black, ominous thunder clouds was gather! 
in the northeast. By the time he reach 
home, the first drops of rain had begun to I: 
and before supper was over, the rain ¥ As 
coming down in sheets. It rained all that night. 
and most of the next day. It was two da)~ 
before the ground had dried off enough 
be worked, and then it rained again, alm 
as hard as the first time. When fair weather 
came at last, and the fields were dry enous 
for planting, nearly a week had been lo: 
Worse still, the rains had packed the groui! 
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. that another disking would be necessary 
fore the corn could be planted. 

limmie set both his men to disking, and 
epent half a day himself following them with 
the harrow. By that time twenty acres were 
ready for planting; after dinner Jimmie started 
the new planter. It worked perfectly, and 
jimmie settled down to the task of making up 
as far as possible for the time that had been 
jost. It was already past the middle of May, 
and neither of the prize forties had been 
planted. That meant that the corn would get 
a late start, and that if there should be an 
eatly frost the next fall—but Jimmie tried 
not to think of that. 

About the middle of the afternoon the 
preacher came out to the field where Jimmie 
was working, and asked whether he could help. 

‘You can help by bringing out the other 
team and a lunch about five o’clock,’’ Jimmie 
answered. ‘‘I’m going to plant till dark.’’ 

‘‘When are you going to start on the prize 
forties?’ the preacher asked. ‘‘I hear Verne 
Wilson and Old Man Hodgekins, and several 
of the other good corn growers, finished their 
forties before the rain.’’ 

‘*T’]] beat ’em yet! As soon as I finish this 
ten acres I’m going to start on your forty, and 
the peat forty will come next. I’m going to 
have them both done by Saturday night. ’’ 

‘*You can’t plant ninety acres in five days! 
Sam Walker told me just this morning that 
fifteen acres is a big day’s work.’’ 

‘“So it is, but not so big a day’s work as I 
am going to do every day this week if you will 
stay round to change teams for me.’’ 

When five o’clock came, Jimmie ate some 
luncheon while the preacher was changing 
teams. Then he filled the planter boxes, and 
the planter started clicking again. It was 
dark when he drove into the yard that night, 
but he was happy, for he had planted ten 
acres that afternoon. 

‘‘T don’t want you to do anything like that 
again,’’ said Aunt Jane, as he sat down to 
the supper that Mary had saved for him. 
“‘You’ll wear yourself out.’’ 

‘‘Don’t worry, Aunt Jane. I’mstrong enough 
to stand lots of wear,’’ Jimmie answered. 

The next morning he was up at a quarter 
after four o’clock, and in the field by six. 
About half past nine the preacher came out 
with a fresh team; he brought some sand- 
wiches with him. At noon they changed 
teams again, and again at five o’clock. 

“The first half of your prize forty will be 
planted before dark,’’ Jimmie announced, 
triumphantly, as the preacher was making the 
last change. 

‘*You ought to have planted your peat forty 
first.’? 

‘*T couldn’t,’’ Jimmie replied. ‘‘It was the 
wetness of that forty, and not the kindness of 
my heart, that caused me to plant yours 
first.’’ 

He wiped his tired face with the back of his 
hand, and started on again. 

By night of the next day Jimmie had 
finished planting the preacher’s forty, and 
had wound up the wire preparatory to start- 
ing on the peat forty in the morning. He 
was almost too tired to eat that night, but 
before he went to bed he climbed up to the 
attic to bring down the special seed corn that 
he had been saving to use on the peat forty. 
When he reached the top of the attic stairs, 
he set down the lantern and stepped over to 
where the corn had stood, sacked up. 

Then he stopped in amazement. The prize 
corn was gone! 

Unable to believe his eyes, he stood staring 
at the spot where the corn had been. Then 
he searched the attic, poking into every nook 
and corner. But the precious seed corn was 
nowhere to be found. At last he gave up the 
search and hurried downstairs. 

‘*My seed corn, sis!’’ he exclaimed, throwing 
open the stair door. ‘‘It’s gone!’’ 

‘*You don’t mean —’’ 

‘*Yes, sacks and all!’’ 

‘“‘T was away all the afternoon, but Aunt 
Jane has been here. Do you know anything 
about it, Aunt Jane?’’ 

Aunt Jane nodded, and with a smile pulled 
a roll of bills from the sugar bowl. ‘‘Yes, I 
sold it. An old man drove over, and offered 
me five dollars a bushel for it. I knew you 
wouldn’t want to let a chance like that go by 
when corn is selling for fifty cents at the ele- 
vator, so I let him have it. He picked out the 
seed over in the corner.’’ 

‘No wonder!’’ Jimmie cried, weakly. He 
t down heavily; his face was so white that 
-\unt Jane was frightened. 

‘‘What—what’s the matter? Wasn’t it all 
tight??? she eried. 

{t was impossible to be angry with the dear 
vid lady. Jimmie went over and kissed her. 

‘You thought you were doing all right, 

‘yway,’’ he said, patting her on the shoul- 
“er. “If you hadn’t lived in the city so long 
‘elore coming here you’d have known more 
out seed corn. But don’t worry about 


oy ® 


Then he hurried out to the kitchen. A 
‘coment later Mary followed him. 

Me. = you going to do?’’ she asked. 
4 you only knew who he ight 
set it back. ’? teas paca 
‘‘He was sharp enough to leave the money 


instead of a check. And he wouldn’t give it 
back even if we could find him.’’ 


‘*T think I know who the fellow was,’’ spoke | kept for the women to drive, they were all 
| foot above his head, beyond that eight-inch 


up Bill Ellis, who was sitting in a corner of | 
the kitchen. ‘‘I think it was Emil Castner, 
who lives about eight miles north of here. I 
noticed him go past the field where I was 
working, and a little later he went back again 
with some sacks in the back of his buggy.’’ 

‘*Then light the’lantern and help me hitch 
up,’’ Jimmie ordered. ‘‘I don’t have much 
hope of getting the corn back, but I’m going 
to try.’’ 

‘*What team do you want?’’ Bill asked. 
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Jimmie looked down the row of horses. 


| behind him, Gene was panic-stricken. When 


With the exception of the little mare that was | they began their watery cannonade — 


tired out from the work of the past few days. 

‘*They’ve all been working too hard to take 
on a sixteen-mile drive to-night, ’’ Jimmie said. 
‘*Help me hitch up the little mare, and I’ll 
drive uptown and have the blacksmith take 
me over in his automobile. ’’ 

When the mare was hitched up, Bill climbed 
into the seat beside Jimmie. ‘‘I’m going with 
you,’’ he said. ‘‘You may need some help.’’ 
And the two rode away into the darkness. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








IN THE CONDENSING WELL 
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HE din at the Torring- 
ton dry dock that July 
morning was tremen- 











pipe, and shot straight across 
the well. It struck the end 
wall above the sluice gate, 





dous. The English tramp steamer, Plymouth | and rebounded in drenching spray. The stream 
Castle, had run in early to be overhauled. | of water swept close to Gene’s face, and made 
On each steel side of the ship two men with | him duck. He slipped on the slimy floor, and 





scaling hammers were pounding off the rust. 
The dock was as noisy as a boiler shop. 

Gene Lake, fireman at the dock, had found 
some telltale white marks on his boiler. He | 
guessed at once what the trouble was. Salt 
water was oozing in through a leaky union in 
the condenser. ‘Evidently a fresh gasket was 
needed. So Gene lighted his lantern, took 
two wrenches and a piece of sheet rubber, and 
started for the condensing well. 

As he passed the open door of the engine 
room, he saw his uncle, Enos 
Linn, sprawling limply in a 
chair. The engineer put his 
hand to his forehead. 

‘*T’m sick!’’ he shouted 
with an effort, in response to 
Gene’s inquiry. ‘‘I’ve sent 
for Norman to handle the 
pumps !’? 

‘*Sorry you feel bad. I’m 
going to put a new gasket in 
the condenser. Tell Norman 
not to start the machinery till 
I get out of the well!’’ 

His uncle nodded, and Gene 
left the engine room. The long 
dock and the clanging vessel 
were only four or five yards 
away. On the wharf, a few 
steps from the door, lay an 
iron ring. Stooping, Gene 
pulled up a hinged trap, and 
looked down into the darkness 
of the condensing well. 

With the lantern on his arm, 
he started to climb down the 
ladder. 

The damp, dismal hole was 
sixteen feet deep, ten feet long, 
and six feet wide; it was walled 
and floored with hard pine; 
the seams were calked in order 
to prevent leaks. Green slime 
covered the dripping sides of 
the well. A little more than 
halfway down the wall oppo- 
site the ladder two huge round 
holes yawned. ‘These were the mouths of the 
great pipes that drained the dry dock. A 
third and much smaller drainage pipe, about 
eight inches in diameter, projected from the 
end wall at the left of the ladder. When the 
dock was being pumped out, thousands of 
gallons of water spouted every minute from 
these pipes. 

Gene climbed down quickly. He wanted to 
finish his job, and get back to the fire room as 
soon as possible. Presently his feet touched 
the soggy floor, and he stepped over to the 
corner where the condenser stood—two low 
tiers of rusty pipe, in which the exhaust steam 
from the engine was transformed again into | 
water, and pumped back through a heater 
into the boiler. Close by was the closed sluice | 
gate, worked by a screw from the wharf above, | 
that admitted sea water to keep the condenser 
cool, and that also furnished an exit for the | 
drainage of the dock. 

A brief examination satisfied Gene where the 
trouble lay. Setting to work with his wrenches, | 
he unscrewed the union, picked out the old | 
gasket, and scraped the surface smooth with | 
his jackknife. Then he cut a new gasket 
from the rubber sheet, and fitted it on the | 
pipe. He screwed the union on again. 

‘Tight as a drum,’’ he said, aloud. ‘‘I’ll 
drink all the salt water that gets in there.’’ 

Gene stooped to pick up his wrenches. Above 
the beating of the hammers outside came the 
throb of machinery. A husky gurgling fol- 
lowed. Gene cast a startled glance at the 
small pipe, seven feet up on the end wall 
beyond the ladder. Surely Uncle Enos could 
not have started the pump! 

Louder, deeper sounded the murmur. Yes; 
the water was coming! 

‘““Hil Hi!’’ yelled Gene. 

He sprang for the ladder; but he did not 
reach it. 

A solid torrent of water burst from the small 











fell backward; as he went down, he struck 
his head on the iron pipes. 

The first sound of which he was aware was 
the gushing of water, very far away. Grad- 
ually the sound grew nearer and stronger, 


until it deepened into a roar. A heavy rain | of the big pipes, now only a few inches above 


| the surface. He pushed his arm into it, and 


was drenching him. His head ached fearfully. 
A strong salty taste was in his mouth and 
nostrils; he was choking, strangling. Then 
he realized that he was lying in water, with 
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“HIT HII" YELLED GENE. 


splashed dizzily back on the pipes. He under- 
stood everything now. The pump had started; 
the torrent from the eight-inch pipe was 


shooting directly across the ladder; he was 


trapped in the well! 

Gene’s first impulse was to make for the 
ladder. He rose shakily to his feet. The 
water already reached his knees. With his 





The flood swirled round his breast. Only a 


stream, lay safety. Gene pushed his hands 
up the sides of the ladder behind it. The 
solid torrent, sweeping by, five inches from 
the wall, sprayed his wrists. He pulled down 
his fingers. The flood had reached his neck. 

He must climb up that ladder or drown 
miserably. 

Gene caught the cleat close under the stream. 
He planted both feet firmly on the second cleat 
below it, and bent himself out from the wall 
like a bow. Flinging back his head, he let go 
with his right hand, passed it over the jet, 
and caught the cleat above. He did the same 
with his left. The torrent now was rushing 
past between his face and the wall. 

He lifted his feet safely to the next round, 
and then, still keeping his body bent round 
the jet, reached up for another hold. Suddenly 
his left foot slipped, and his body straightened. 

Instantly the stream struck him on the side 
with tremendous foree. He lost his footing 
altogether. With both hands he clutched des- 
perately at a cleat. The nails pulled out of 
the rotten wood, and the cleat came away. 
Still clinging to it, he was hurled backward 
into the flood, now boiling seven feet deep in 
the well. 

He came up, swimming. As he clawed 


‘along the wall opposite the ladder, his hand 


struck an opening. It was the mouth of one 


hung there, gasping. 
He knew, however, that his respite would 


| be short. The small pipe had been started by 


his face against cold iron. Up he started, but | the drainage engine. Before the large pipes 


began to spout, water from the 
well must first run back into 
their mouths and ‘‘charge’’ 
them. The rising flood was 
already within two or three 
inches of the pipe. 

Was it of any use to try the 
ladder again? No. The spout- 
ing torrent and the missing 
cleat made that hopeless. Once 
more he began to shout: 

‘Help! Help!’ 

No one came. Steadily the 
water rose, and at last began to 
run down the pipes. 

The two huge monsters 
would soon be pouring their 
thousands of gallons into the 
well. As soon as all three 
pipes were fairly under way, 
some one on the wharf above 
would turn the screw that 
opened the sluice gate. Gene 
must do his best to make him 
hear. He saw no other hope 
for himself. 

He heard a clank, a cough, a 
husky gurgling. The pipes 
were charged! Gene shouted 
at the top of his voice. 

A rumbling murmur, a rush 
of damp air, and from the pipes 
burst torrents of water, that 
flung him against the opposite 
wall. There the smaller stream 
caught him, and whirled him 
to the end of the well over the 
condenser. He tried to shout, but his voice 
was smothered in the dull roar of the spouting 
pipes. 

Paddling, treading water, he was tossed to 
and fro, fighting to keep away from the pipes, 
blind, deafened, breathless. The end was 


| near. 


Suddenly something seemed to clutch his 


head bowed, in order to avoid the stream that | legs, to drag him straight down. He realized 
spouted above him, he felt along the slimy | that the sluice gate had been opened. 


wall until he touched the ladder. 

Grasping the cleats, he raised himself cau- 
tiously. Over his bare head swept the wind 
of the stream of water. He stopped; he dared 
not thrust himself up into that torrent. 


Was it large enough to let his body through? 


| He did not know, but he took one breath, and 


let himself be sucked under. He had just sense 


| enough left to put up his arms in order to 
| protect his head. 


Gene clung to the cleats, undecided. He | Feet first, he shot into a narrow, roaring 


must do something, and do it quick. The 
water was rising fast; spattering drops filled 
the moist gloom. 


tunnel. He was bumped helplessly, first 
against one side and then against the other; 
but on he swept at dizzying speed. He was 


Only a few feet off was the engine room. ‘in constant terror of being wedged fast in 
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Surely he could make himself heard. He took | some angle of the passage. 


a long, deep breath. Suddenly he was flung out into a blinding 
‘*Help! Help!’’ he shouted. ‘‘I’m in the| glare. He was in the tideway below the 
well! Stop the pump! Help! Uncle Enos!” | caisson of the dry dock, bruised and gasping, 

Still the resistless, overpowering current | but free at last. 
surged from the pipe as if to mock his voice. Two or three strokes brought him to the 
Then he remembered the clanging hammers| wharf ladder. He climbed up slowly, and 
outside, and his heart sank. Even above the | walked toward the engine room. 
rush of the torrent he could hear their din. | No one was upstairs near the boilers; but 
How could his voice reach anyone in such a | below, a group of men stood round Enos Linn, 
bedlam ! who was lying on the floor. 

Five hundred and fifty gallons of water a| ‘‘Must have fallen and struck his head on 
minute were pouring into the well. The cold, | the bricks,’’ Norman Pierson, the assistant 
salt flood crept rapidly up his body; soon he | engineer, was saying. ‘‘I found him at the 
must raise his head or drown. | foot of the stairs. Made him as comfortable 

He began to shout again: ‘‘Hoi! Above | as I could, and sent Jim for the doctor before 
there! Somebody! Stop that pump!’’ I started the pumps. ’’ 

But no one appeared at the open door above. | Just then Linn opened his eyes and stared 

The tide had risen above his waist now. In| wildly about. Gene saw in his uncle’s face the 
a little while the big pipes would be hurling horror that tormented him, and stepped for- 
thousands of gallons apiece into the chamber. | ward where the sick man could see him. 
When he thought of the two huge mouths; ‘‘Don’t worry, Uncle Enos,’’ he said, smil- 


gaping on the opposite wall, less than six feet ing as he knelt beside him. ‘‘I’m all right.’’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


T= angel child never lives in your neigh- 
bor’s house. rm 


The Man who Day by Day bears forth the Net 
Will catch a Fish ere many Suns be set. 


Bi E man who is honest because honesty is 
the best policy is twin brother to the man 
who goes to church because it is ‘‘good busi- 
ness. ’’ 


OT laws but law has well been said to be 
the need of this nation; not more laws 
printed in the statute books, but more law 
respected in the hearts and obeyed in the lives 
of the people. 


A= little things important? Ask the eap- 
tain who brought his schooner from Peru, 
not, as the owners had intended, to Charleston, 
South Carolina, but to Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts. He will give you his opinion of the 
shipping clerk who spelled the name of the 
city of his destination with a ‘‘w’’ that did 
not belong there. 


T= are banding birds in England, also. 
By that means they have found out that 
one English swallow spent the winter in the 
Orange Free State, and another in Natal. It 
seems that the birds that nest farthest north 
go farthest south in winter. Why? Partly, at 
least, because they find the nesting and feeding 
grounds that intervene between their two 
homes already occupied by others of their 
species. ii ; 


HIS is May—a month to rejoice in. Let us 
all remember Browning’s verses, and share 
in their optimism: 
The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in his Heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


ERMAN geologists at work in German 
East Africa have found deep in the earth 
the almost perfect skeleton of a man who lived, 
probably, 150,000 years ago. They are able to 
determine the time by the mammoth fossils— 
one of them, for example, a tusk ten feet 
five inehes long—that lay in the stratum where 
they found the skeleton. The spot was once 
covered by a lake, and the position of the 
skeleton leads the investigators to conjecture 
that the man met death by drowning. 
HE seventeenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution supplies a reason why many mem- 
bers of the upper house will press for an early 
adjournment of Congress. Two Senators have 
died during the present session, and the terms 
of thirty-one others will end next March. 
That means that thirty-three political cam- 
paigns must be carried on among the people. 
Nearly all the Senators whose terms expire 
are candidates for another term, and will natu- 
rally wish to give much time and attention to 
their constituencies. Incidentally, the work- 
ings of the new method will be thoroughly 
tested. ce 


HE scheme of electrifying chickens that 

was described awhile ago in the Nature 
and Science column seems perfectly practical. 
To meet the need for ‘‘broilers’’ felt by the 
great London hotels, —one of which spends 
$100,000 a year for table poultry,—a Mr. 
Meach, who has done much with intensive 
poultry farming, is trying to form a coédperative 
association among poultry farmers to use the 
new method. On his own farm he has found 
that when chickens are electrified they grow 
twice as fast, and that fewer of the young 
birds die. Curiously enough, too, they eat 
less, probably owing to better digestion and 
metabolism — that is, the process by which 
nutritive material is built up into living tissue. 


poe two years specialists have been making 
a close study of the smoke problem in Pitts- 
burgh. They find that smoke there causes an 
annual loss of about $10,000,000. The items 
are: cost to manufacturers through imperfect 
combustion, $1,520,750; to individuals for 
laundry and dry cleansing, $2, 250,000; to house 
owners, for painting and cleaning their houses, 





$2,332,000; to shopkeepers, for cleaning and 
lighting their stores, and for making good the 
depreciation in stock, $3,675,000; to owners of 
office buildings, hotels and hospitals for like 


damages, $217,000. 
e © 


THE CONSOLATION OF BAD TIMES. 


T seems universally true that a period of 

activity is always followed by a period of 

partial or total inaction and rest. Our 
nightly sleep is a symbol of the relaxation that 
invariably follows human endeavor. So in- 
difference follows a grand effort at political 
reform, and leaves the victory unimproved, if 
won at all. A period of active business—of 
large commercial and industrial enterprise and 
growth—always gives place to a period of 
depression. Writers have tried to prove that 
there is a periodicity in ‘‘booms’’ and panics. 

However that may be, a season of depression 
has come to us,—and to all the world, —after a 
rare and prolonged period of prosperity. 

Many persons wedded to theories, political 
or social, are ready with arguments to prove 
that this cause or that explains the change in 
the altitude of the business barometer. Let 
them argue; but let us at the same time arm 
ourselves with the reflection that since the 
wave has advanced and receded simultane- 
ously over the whole world, the actual cause 
of the woes that we are experiencing must be 
one that is everywhere at work. Meanwhile, 
since it will profit us little to inquire what the 
causes are, let us assume that the business 
world is tired and needs rest. ; 

Although the statement may seem paradox- 
ical, it is in ‘‘hard times’’ that the business 
world gains strength, and that the community 
most rapidly accumulates wealth. That will 
appear if we consider that with minor excep- 
tions no man’s productiveness is diminished by 
hard times, and that most men’s expenditure 
is reduced. No farmer leaves any part of his 
land untilled because of hard times. Manu- 
facturing proceeds at a slackened rate, but the 
percentage of unemployment is small. On 
the other hand, although wages and salaries 
remain close to the former level, merchants 
and tradesmen sell less goods. Men are say- 
ing. If we stop to think about it, we shall 
see that although most of us are earning as 
much as we earned a few years ago, we are 
all, in some way, practicing economy. 

That is all there is to it. By and by we 
shall discover, possibly to our own astonish- 
ment, that we have been laying up a surplus, 
small or large, at a rate greater than was our 
habit in time of prosperity. We shall have 
something to invest. A seore or two of mil- 
lions of other persons will also find that they 
have capital to put into new or old enterprises. 
Another boom will begin. Business will once 
more be active, because we shall all feel richer 
than we feel now, and shall spend more. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN EXHIBI- 
TION. 


ANY Americans who go abroad this 
summer will visit the Anglo-American 
Exhibition near London, and are likely 

to find it varied and interesting beyond their 
expectations. The exhibition, which will open 
in May and continue until October, is to cele- 
brate the hundred years of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

That, however, is not the only thing that 
will make it notable. For example, the profits 
will go to objects in which the two countries 
have a common interest—to purchase and 
preserve Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home 
of the Washington family, and to establish 
chairs at American and at English universities. 

Although the exhibition has not been widely 
advertised on this side of the Atlantic, it is not 
to be a small affair. The floor space of the 
buildings is fifty acres— enough comprehen- 
sively to display the progress that the two 
countries have made in arts, in science, and in 
industry. The two governments have them- 
selves contributed generously to the historical 
exhibits. Invention will have special atten- 
tion, and the Panama Canal a prominent place. 

The exhibition grounds contain a hundred 
acres. Much of the space is laid out in gardens 
typical of different periods of the last eentury. 
Many persons will delight in ‘“‘ The Play- 
ground,’’ with its Grand Cafion Railway, a 
mile and a quarter long, and flanked by charac- 
teristic American scenery all the way; with its 
stadium for games and ‘‘Wild West’’ shows; 
and with its elaborate reproduction of New 
York as seen from an incoming liner. 

The attendance will, of course, be largely 
British, and the educational effect should be 
far-reaching. There is no danger that the two 





countries will know each other too well. 
Everything that makes them better acquainted 
tends to draw them closer together, and to 
promote good will and friendship. 








“Do IT NOW.” 


OME one, placing his finger on the com- 

S monest cause of human inefliciency, which 

is procrastination, has put the remedy 
into three words, ‘‘Do it now.’ ” 

Avoid procrastination, by all means; but do 
not think that you have thus solved the whole 
problem of the wise management of time. If 
one ‘‘it’’? merely followed another at an inter- 
val long enough to permit us to have the first 
decently ‘‘done’’ before the second appeared, 
we should indeed get along very well; but 
when ‘‘its’” do come in Indian file, they 
trample on each other’s heels, and they usually 
come in battalions. In such circumstances, to 
say ‘‘Do it now’’ is merely insulting. 

Obviously the rule needs a supplement. 
Perhaps it can be found in the methods of those 
much oceupied persons who always have more 
time to do things than have their neighbors the 
whole of whose time is their own. There is the 
hard-working schoolmistress who no more fails 
to keep up her house, her clothes, and her 
ealling list than the young woman whose father 
supports her. There is Mrs. Brown, who, 
although she has more children and heavier 
household cares than Mrs. Jones, yet succeeds 
in doing all that Mrs. Jones does, and keeps 
up her music besides. 

Now the time of these two women, although 
Mrs. Brown’s is not so neatly boxed off, is 
obviously of two kinds, one in which they 
must do what they must, and one in which they 
ean do what they choose. In the first kind, the 
duties are comparatively simple and regularly 
recurrent. ‘The women can do them ‘‘now.’’ 
In the second kind, the outside duties they 
would like to take up, and the outside pleasures 
they would like to enjoy, are as the sands of 
the sea-in number. They cannot do them all 
‘*now”’ or at any other time. 

If the rule, ‘‘Do it now,’’ is to be of any use 
in such circumstances, ‘‘it’’? must be defined 
with somecare. The ‘‘it’’ that is worth doing 
must be sharply discriminated from the ‘‘it’’ 
that may be worth doing some other time and 
from the ‘‘it’’ that is not worth doing at all. 
The woman, no matter how industrious, who 
does not so discriminate soon finds herself in a 
morass; the woman who does so discriminate 
finds herself on firm ground, on which is a 
well-defined path to accomplishment. 

The secret of all wise use of time—especially 
of leisure time, the kind most easily frittered 
away—lies in deciding quickly and surely what 
is important, and what not. In respect to the 
important things, follow the rule, ‘‘Do it 
now’’; in respect to the unimportant things, 
apply another rule quite as binding: ‘‘Don’t 


do it now.’’ 
® & 


THE COLOMBIAN TREATY. 


INCE the little republic of Panama sud- 
S denly came into being in 1903, Colombia 
has had a grievance against the United 
States—a grievance that has contributed largely 
to the feeling of distrust and dislike that all 
Latin America entertains toward this country. 
Through the revolt of Panama, Colombia 
lost her most valuable possession and suffered a 
serious blow to her national pride. The part 
that the United States played in that episode 
is as yet largely unwritten history, but what is 
known is enough to give Colombia some 
ground for resentment. 

The treaty that is now before our Senate 
and the Colombian Congress is the result of 
negotiations that have extended over ten years. 
Seeretary Hay refused to submit the claims of 
Colombia to arbitration, because he thought 
that arbitration might raise the question of 
the right of Panama to exist as a sovereign 
state. Secretary Knox offered terms that 
Colombia refused to accept, although they are 
substantially the same as the terms of the 
present treaty, which appears to be satisfac- 
tory to Colombia. 

By the present treaty, the United States is to 
pay Colombia for the loss of Panama an indem- 
nity of $25,000,000. Those who do not approve 
of the treaty believe that this is too much, 
and point out that the sum paid to Panama 
for the Canal Zone was only $10,000,000. On 
the other hand, it may be said that it is far less 





than Colombia demanded, and that it is no: 
much more than Secretary Knox offered in 
other forms. His offer included $10,000,000 for 
the Atrato River canal route and two coalin, 
station sites, and a share in the canal rentals 
that would have amounted eventually to 
$10,000,000 more. 

A good many persons, among them some 
members of the United States Senate, are 
disturbed because the treaty gives Colombix 
certain privileges in the use of the canal, and 
because it contains an expression of ‘‘sincer¢ 
regret’’ for the happenings of 1903 that dis- 
turbed our friendship with Colombia. As a 
matter of fact, the privileges—the free use of 
the canal for Colombian government vessels— 
are identical with those granted by the treat 
that Secretary Hay negotiated in 1903, and that 
our Senate ratified, although Colombia did not 
accept it. The expression of ‘‘sincere regret’’ 
ean fairly be regarded as a magnanimous 
solace to the wounded feelings of Colombia, 
and not as a sacrifice of our self-respect; but 
those who believe that our attitude at the time 
of the revolution in Panama was correct, insist 
that it is a virtual apology for that course, 
and object to it accordingly. There are so 
many Senators who are dissatisfied with one 
provision or another of the treaty that it is 
very doubtful whether the necessary two-thirds 
vote can be mustered for its ratification—at 
least, in its present form. 
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THE SMALL CHANGE OF 
HAPPINESS. 


LL of us know the idealists whose eyes are 

: fixed on some far-off perfection; whose 

hands, whose thoughts, are forever 

stretching toward some golden world to be 

achieved by a little more effort—a little more, 
and still, still a little more. 

When the ideal is a noble and unselfish one, 
these are people to be loved and admired, even 
if we stand in awe of them. We feel that they 
would sacrifice in a moment such poor things 
as we are, but we know that they would also 
sacrifice themselves, if only they could thereby 
attain the end they strive for. And they have 
their happiness—a high, austere, enduring hap- 
piness, all the more lasting if their ideal can 
never be realized. 

But how much they lose! The little things 
of life seem to them common; even substantial 
pleasures they brush aside with contempt, 
esteeming them nothing in comparison with 
the one great hope that fills their existence. 

Far more to be pitied are they who look to 
some future good merely for themselves. The 
world is full of them—people who are always 
straining forward to something different, 
always longing for some touch of good fortune 
that shall take them out of the life they are 
living, and give them such happiness as they 
have never had before. 

Such people know nothing of the real good 
of life. They are always discontented, always 
dissatisfied. They overlook the little pleasures 
that count so greatly in the aggregate. An 
afternoon’s outing, a tranquil hour with a 
book, a pleasant dinner with a friend, even a 
quiet evening sky, or a perfect flower, or the 
simple words of old affection—no one can 
appreciate these things who is always looking 
over and beyond them. 

So many of us try to reckon joy in great 
sums, and all the while we are careless of the 
small change of happiness, and it slips unre- 
garded through our fingers! 
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NATURE @G SCIENCE 


ORE POWERFUL X RAYS.—Dr. Wil- 

liam D. Coolidge of the research labora- 
tory of the General Electrie Company has 
invented a method of producing X rays of most 
remarkable penetrating power. The new ap- 
paratus is based on the fact that certain 
metals, like platinum and tungsten, when 
heated in a vacuum, give off a stream of 
charged particles. The contrivance consists 
of a tube from which, as far as possible, all 
gases have been expelled. In it a tungsten 
cathode, or negative terminal of the electric 
current, is heated electrically, until it’ gives 
off a stream of charged ions that strike 
against a tungsten plate or target, the anti- 
cathode, and thus produce the Réntgen rays. 
As the operator has full control of the in- 
tensity and the penetrating power of the 
rays, he can so regulate them as to show the 
soft tissues, and even the veins and nerves of 
the body. The new tube produces rays that 
will penetrate from ten to twenty times as far 
as the rays from the present tubes. Dr. I. S. 
Hirsch of New York City believes that Doctor 
Coolidge’s improvement in X-ray apparatus 
is second in importance only to the original 
discovery. As the rays are powerful enough 












































to destroy living tissue in three minutes, the 
new apparatus may also prove valuable for 
sterilizing milk and other foods. 

& 

XPLOSIVE PAPER DUST.— This col- 
E umn lately described the disaster that comes 
when fine carbonaceous dusts, such as those of 
flour, starch, and sugar, explode. Now the 
first known explosion of paper dust has taken 
place at Lille, in France. When some of the 
dust was examined under the microscope, it 
was found to be as inflammable as finely pow- 
dered coal that contains thirty per cent. of 
volatile substances. To explode, it needed 
only to be mixed with air in a closed space and 
exposed to flame. e 


T= SUN A VARIABLE STAR.—For 
eight years Mr. Charles G. Abbot, astro- 
physicist of the Smithsonian Institution, has 
studied the amount and variability of the heat 
that the earth receives from the sun, and 
the effects of that variability on our climate. 
Special apparatus at the great solar observa- 
tory on Mount Wilson, in southern California, 
has enabled Mr. Abbot to measure the amount 
of heat received by a body that has no 
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atmosphere, such as the moon is supposed to 
be. Mr. Abbot believes that the sun is a vari- 
able star; he finds that the luminous intensity 
of the sun varies as much as from five to ten per 
cent. in an interval of from five to ten days. 





In order to verify the accuracy of his observa- 
tions and to make sure that his results were | 
not influenced by local causes, Mr. Abbot | 
spent five months at a station in Algeria, while | 
a colleague pursued the same work at Mount | 
Wilson. As the two points of observation are 
separated by a distance equal to about one- | 
third of the circumference of the earth, no| 
identical disturbance could possibly affect the | 
atmosphere of each locality at the same time 


in the same way. Comparing the observations | : 
made at these widely separated points, Mr. | | 


Abbot found his belief in the variability of 
the sun confirmed. . 

UEER FRIENDS. —According to Knowl- | 

edge, the Lomechusa and Atemeles beetles 
live in the nests of ants, much as cows live 
with man. On the sides of their abdomens 
they have many unicellular glands that secrete 
a fluid that the ants like as much as men like 
cow’s milk. The beetles, however, have an 
independent standing in their adopted home, 
and are rather friends and allies than domes- 
ticated animals, for they are quite capable of 
protecting themselves. Besides the fluid that 
the hosts like so well, the beetles can produce 
from other glands a fluid of most disagreeable 
odor, which stupefies the ants, and which they 
use whenever the ants become troublesome. In 
general, however, they apparently use it only 
against strange ants—the enemies of their hosts. 


e 
NEW WHALE.—Forest and Stream de- 
scribes a new kind of whalebone whale 
that has recently been discovered in the South 
Atlantic. It is nearly as large as the finback, 
the more familiar whale of those waters; but 
instead of subsisting on minute crustaceans, it 
feeds on small schooling fishes, such as young 
herring and mackerel. The frayed ends of its 
baleen, or whalebone, are not curled into a 
woolly fringe, like those of the finback, which 
needs a fringe in order to entrap its minute 
food, but are straight and comblike. The new 
species has quite as much commercial value as 
its better-known relative. 
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CURRENT> EVENTS 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS. — The officials of the Billard 
Company have agreed under protest to give 
testimony before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission concerning the relations of that | 
company with the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. e 


JLORADO STRIKE.—The strike of the 

miners in the southern Colorado coal fields 
has led to serious violence. The superintend- 
ent of one of the mines has been shot, and a 
number of deaths among miners and company 
men are reported. Several mines near Trini- 
ad have been set on fire, and further loss of 
‘ife is feared. The entire militia of Colorado 
was called out on April 22d. 


a 
|NDIANA PROGRESSIVES. —An interest- 

'ng convention of Progressives was held in 
Indianapolis on April 17th and 18th. Ex- 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge was nominated 
for United States Senator, and the platform 
adds the prohibition of breweries and saloons 





throughout the state to the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall, equal suffrage, direct primaries, 
the short ballot, prohibition of injunctions in 
labor disputes, and a minimum wage law for 
women, as recognized Progressive doctrine. 
A resolution that condemns any treaty with 
Colombia that calls for the payment of $25, - 
000,000 to that country was passed. Senator 
Poindexter addressed the convention, and de- 
clared for the nomination of Colonel Roosevelt 
in 1916. - 


SSAULT ON MAYOR MITCHEL.—On 
April 17th, a man named Michael P. Ma- 
honey shot at Mayor Mitchel of New York as 
he was getting into his automobile. The 
bullet missed the mayor, but seriously wounded 
Corporation Counsel Polk in the lower jaw. 
Mahoney is a weak-minded man, who fancied 
that he had some cause for grievance against 
Mayor Mitchel. e 


LECTIONS IN SWEDEN. —It is reported 

from Stockholm that the parliamentary 
elections recently held in nil ' 
Sweden have resulted in 
the defeat of the Liberals. 
The Conservatives are 
the largest group in the 
new Second Chamber, but 
the Socialist members 
continue to hold the bal- 
ance of power. It is ex- 
pected that the Riksdag 
will vote for the increased 
expenditures for national 
defense advocated by King 
Gustaf and the Conservatives. King Gustaf, 
who recently passed through an operation for 
ulcer of the stomach, is recovering, and his 
complete restoration to health is hoped for. 

c 


MEXICO. — The Tampico incident grew 
more serious during the week ending 
April 22d. General Huerta replied to Presi- 





KING GUSTAF V 


|dent Wilson’s demand for a salute to the 


American flag, by way of reparation for the 
arrest and confinement of American sailors on 
April 17th. He declared that the incident was 
of slight importance, and said that the apology 
offered by the Mexican commander at Tampico, 
General Zaragoza, was sufficient; but he 
expressed his willingness 
to order the salute if the 
American warships would 
return itgunfor gun. To 
this unusual demand, the 
Washington government 
replied that no terms of 
the kind could be consid- 
ered, that the salute must 
be fired before six o’clock 
on the evening of April 
19th, and that the Ameri- 
can admiral would exercise 
his own judgment about the manner of return- 
ing it. General Huerta then requested a 
personal promise from President Wilson that 
the salute would be returned if given. When 





ADMIRAL BADGER 


that was refused, and the original demands of. 


the United States government insisted on, he 
declared that he should not order any salute 
whatever.—On April 20th, President Wilson 
came before Congress, and read an address 
that set forth the indignities offered to the 
American flag at Tampico and Vera Cruz, and 
asked Congress to authorize the executive to 
use the military and naval forces of the country 
to compel proper reparation on the part of the 
Huerta government. The President added 
that the United States had no quarrel with the 
Mexican nation, and had no purpose to engage 
in acts of war against it, but that it must 
insist on exacting from General Huerta’s gov- 
ernment the fullest recognition of the rights 
and dignity of the United States. The House 
of Representatives, by ‘a vote of 337 to 37, 
passed a resolution that carried out the Presi- 
dent’s wishes. The Senate acted less promptly, 
and amended the resolution that had passed 
the House by taking out of it all personal 
references to General Huerta. The opposition 
to the resolution in both House and Senate 
came from members who do not approve of the 
administration’s policy in Mexico, and who 
believe that its effect and aim is to give aid 
and comfort to the insurgents.——On April 
2ist, Admiral Fletcher at Vera Cruz sent 
ashore a force of marines to take possession 
of the customhouse, to prevent the landing 
of a cargo of arms and ammunition consigned 
to General Huerta from a German ship then 
lying outside the harbor. General Maas, the 
Mexican officer in command, opposed the 
American force, and there was fighting in 
the streets of the city. Twelve American 
marines were killed. The loss of life among 
the Mexicans was much greater. Asa result 
of the fighting, the Americans took possession 
of- the entire city. Admiral Badger, in 
command of the squadron of five battleships 
ordered to Tampico, was directed by wireless 
to go to Vera Cruz instead. He arrived on 
April 22d, and took command of the naval 
forces there.——On April 22d, General Car- 
ranza appealed to the United States govern- 
ment to withdraw from Vera Cruz, and 
promised that the Constitutionalists, after 
overthrowing Huerta, would make suitable 
reparation for his acts. 
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HAPPY NOW 
FAMILY OF TWELVE DRINK POSTUM. 


“It certainly has been a blessing in our home,” 
writes a young lady in regard to Postum. 

“I am one of a family of twelve, who, before 
using Postum, would make a healthy person un- 
comfortable by their complaining of headache, 
dizziness, sour stomach, etc., from drinking coffee. 

“For years mother suffered from palpitation of 
the heart, sick headache and bad,stomach and at 
times would be taken violently ill. About a year 
ago she quit coffee and began Postum. 

“My brother was troubled with headache and 
dizziness all the time he drank coffee. All those 
troubles of my mother and brother have disap- 
peared since Postum has taken the place of coffee. 

“A sister was ill nearly all her life with head- 
ache and heart trouble, and about all she cared 
for was coffee and tea. The doctors told her she 
must leave them alone, as medicine did her no 
permanent good. 

“She thought nothing would take the place of 
coffee until we induced her to try Postum. Now 
her troubles are all gone and she is a happy little 
woman enjoying life as people should.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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Child’s Sake 
Get This Book 


THs free booklet by two New York 
orthopaedic surgeons tells how to save 
our children — foot sufferi = 
ow you, yoursell, may get re’ or free- 
dom from your corns, ches ingrowing 
nails, flat feet, tired feet. Tells how the 
U.S. Army discovered that wrong ‘shoes 
could waste 20% of a man’s energy. 

For your child’s sake, and for your 
own, send for this book today. 

Get your family out of ache-making, 
pointed shoes. Get them into the roomy, 
good-looking Educators today. $1.35 
to $5.50. 

EDUCATOR, branded on the sole, guar- 
antees you correct orthopaedic shape which 

ws your feet to 
you have any trou! 


Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE 


REG U.S PAT OFF. 





pe 
as nature intended. If 
cators, write us. 








For Misses 
an 


Children 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


W orld’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 




















Canoeing — the bulliest sport 
There’s fun and happiness and adventure in 
every stream or lake for you, if you own an 


Old down Cance 


For it will take to all of the out-of-the-way places 
—to the best ’ and swimmin’ holes—where the 
finest qampergunteend theprettiest views are found. 
Send for the “Old Town Canoce”’ catalog—it tells all 
about canoes. 2000 


in stock—an agent in your town. 
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Build your 
home around 
ideal heatin 











A house in which waste and ex- 
travagance have a loose rein is 


never a happy home. Genuine 
economy does much to favor do- 
mestic peace. Old fashioned 
heating methods afford little 
protection to the windward side 
of the rooms— waste the valu- 
able heat up the chimney — or 
overheat some rooms in the effort 
to drive needed heat to exposed 
rooms. The ideal in heating 
comfort and fuel economy is 
reached and permanently guar- 
anteed by an outfit of 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Ra- 
diators utilize no more than the exact 
amount of fuel needed to warm rooms 
uniformly. Automatic regulators stop 
all fuel waste by instant control of 
draft and check dampers. Besides, 
fuel can be saved by turning off radia- 
tors in any rooms where warmth is not 
always needed. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radistors 
are made for every size of cottage, mansion, 
flat, chur school, store, garage, or public 
ing. produce the most healthful 
warmth known—free from ash-dust, coal-gases 
and soot — thereby also saving much cleaning 
labor and damage to furnishings 
In choosing from the big IDEAL Boiler line, 
you can se a type just right for your needs 
— for water, steam or vapor, for hard coal, 
wood, gas, soft coal, lump, run-of-mine or 
screenings; or, you can choose our new DOWN- 
DRAFT type for smokeless burning of low- 
ie soft coals (plentiful and cheap in many 
ocalities.) 
In choosing AMERICAN Radiators you 
obtain the tightest constructions, the most 
liberal heat distributers, the most graceful 
styles, the surfaces which may be 
painted to match walls or -woodwork; and 
their various low, high, narrow, wide shapes 
it convenient locations, under windows, 
in narrow halls, etc. 
IDEAL - AMERICAN 
heating outfits will wear 
for a century or more; re- 
quire no annual over-haul- 
ing to keep in order. Sec- 
tional parts go together by 
finely machined iron-to- 
iron water- ways which 
mever require packing or 
attention. Consider pres- 
ent attractive price and 
low cost of upkeep and 
absence of repairs, with 
the fact that our out- 
fits increase rental and 
sales values — and you will 
see that the outfit is more 
than a choice— it’s a big ~ 
paying investment. 


Let us help you to choose wisely. 





Build 
around the 


cr heart of an 


home — whic 
is ideal heat- 
ing —w 
seeking tocom- 
fort your pres- 
ent building 
or you are 





building; our 
400 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN Ss et 
Radiators, costing the owner . . 

$230, were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter. his did not in- 
clade cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra, and : 
vary according to climatic and ation to buy. 
other conditions. Act now! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 30 CHICAGO 


SS SSS SSSSs 


A No, 6-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 


special infor- 
mation will be 
worth your 
while—put you 
under no obli- 


















Sidi adbadiined maken be ae 


> cates taheeaaie amet aa ae 
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MY, MOTHER 


<a PSS 
eye ,HelenBullis 2ex< 


ORDS have grown dull with time and drop- 
ping tears 

And thin with overhandling ; how shall they 
Utter the love that clasps the brooding years 

As nuns clasp rosaries the while they pray? 
No one may know the light thou art to me. 

I only ask, or ere the darkness fall, 
Deny me not the gift of ministry, 

My little for thy lifetime-lavished all! 


Alas, the empty prayer dies on the breath, 
A sunrise ghost against the sun of love, 
But spirit unto spirit answereth, 
As wave and wave their echoing oneness prove. 


Let lesser loves with speech their heav’n unbar ; 
Silence reveals great love, as night the star. 
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FARMER INSTEAD OF MINISTER. 


DER the elms on College 
| Hill a freshman sat looking 

off toward the sunset. He 
was looking through the glory of 
departing day into his own gray 
future. He was fighting for a 
quiet and trustful submission to 
the inevitable. } 

The boy was country born and bred. All 
his life he had dreamed of college and the 
theological seminary, and then the ministry. 
From the little red schoolhouse at the cross- 
roads below his father’s farm he had entered 
the Free Academy in the near-by city. Noth- 
ing less than a perfect mastery of his work 
satisfied him, even if he had to cut short his 
hours of sleep and exercise. He was graduated 
at the head of his class, but the price of 
excessive study had to be paid. The doctors 
told the ambitious student that his only hope 
of recovery from brain-fag was a complete 
change of occupation. For two years he 
ploughed and sowed and harvested, and hardly 
looked inside the covers of a book. Finally, 
he seemed so far recovered that he thought he 
might enter the college of his choice. 

But the first week of study brought back the 
old pain and dizziness. Gradually he came to 
realize that he must surrender his ambition, 
give up the ministry, and go back home to the 
farm. He wrestled long before peace came. 
The next day he packed his books and his 
trunk, said good-by to his teachers and to the 
friends he had made, and went quietly home. 

Steadily and successfully he applied himself 
to the work of a farmer. His manner of life 
was a kind of visible conscience for his neigh- 
bors. He toiled long hours from Monday 
morning, until Saturday night, but he was 
always in his place at the morning and evening 
services of the little country church, and he 
was constant in attending the mid - week 
prayer meeting. He taught in the Sunday 





school, and was a source of strength to the | ha 


Young People’s Society. The church made 
him an elder, and as the older men were carried 
one by one to their last resting places, he became 
the recognized intellectual, moral and religious 
leader of the community. 

He never stood in the pulpit, but as a Chris- 
tian farmer he exerted a spiritual influence 
that any man might covet. 
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CYNTHIA’S EYES. 


66 ARTHY, I’m worried about 
Cynthia’s eyes.” 


Cynthia, outside the door, 
with her hand already on the knob, 
stood still in bewilderment. Her 
eyes? Why, she had never had a 
moment’s trouble with her eyes in 
all her healthy young life. What 
in the world did Uncle Reuben mean? 

Evidently Aunt Martha was puzzled, too. From 
the tone of her voice Cynthia knew just how she 
had dropped her knitting, and was peering over 
her glasses. 

“What in creation are you talking about, 
Reuben? Cynthia’s eyes are as sharp as a hawk’s, 
and as pretty as they make ’em.” 

“T ain’t saying anything about their looks,” 
Uncle Reuben declared. “I’m talking about what 
she sees with them. She’s nearsighted. She 
can’t see anything but little, unimportant trifies 
that stick up under her nose; the real things that 
make the bulk of living she doesn’t seem to see at 
all. She was so fretted at the way Mr. Vincent 
rises on his toes that she didn’t hear the good 
straight message he preached to young folks. 
And she said Mrs. Vincent’s talk was flavored 
with wintergreen and camphor, and never got 
so much as a glimpse of the ministering angel 
soul behind it. 

“When Betty Arnold blew in the other day 
through the rain, all pink and fresh like a June 
rose, and full of all sorts of happy news, Cynthia 
said it was a pity she wasn’t more careful about 
her pronunciation; she actually said ‘p’r’aps’ for 
‘perhaps.’’’ Uncle Reuben’s voice rose in absurd 
mimicry, and then dropped to gruff displeasure. 

“If that’s what college teaches,” he declared, 
“T think the sooner all the colleges are closed the 
better, that’s all.” 

Aunt Martha’s voice, soothing and sympathetic, 
sounded as if she were pacifying an unreasonable 
child. 

“There, there, Reuben, don’t you fret. Cynthia’ll 
come out allright. It ain’t college—it’s just youth 
—that’s all. She’ll see things clearer when she’s 
lived a little longer. She’s just a pretty, spoiled 








child, playing with the outside of life. When she 
gets into real living —”’ 

But Cynthia, college senior, was gomg slowly 
upstairs. She had something to think out. 
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IN THE TUNNEL. 


6 Y uncle,” writes a Companion contributor, 
M “had a contract to install a heating and 
ventilating system in two school buildings 
out in lowa. I had the supervision of the contract, 
and I had to see that the plant did its work 
properly. As the success of the whole system 
depended on the proper making of the final con- 
nection, I decided to do that myself, and not trust 
it to my helper. 


“The two buildings were about two thousand 
feet apart. One was old; the other had just been 
finished. The boiler rooms and furnaces were 
situated in the old building. Leading from this 
building to the new was a tunnel, four feet square, 
and lined on all sides with concrete. A foot from 
the floor a network of steam pipes ran the entire 
length of the tunnel. 

“A gigantic fan in the boiler room pumped air 
through the tunnel. In ing over the steam 
pipes the air became heated, and kept the new 

uilding at the proper temperature. 

“The system was controlled automatically by 
compressed air. When the temperature in the 
new building rose too high, the thermostat auto- 
matically shut off the fan, and turned cold water 
into the pipes in the tunnel. When the temper- 
ature fell too low, the thermostat started the fan, 
and turned the steam back into the pipes. 

“The pipe that carried the compressed air ran 
through the tunnel, and it was on this pipe that 
the connection was to be made. 

“T put on my overalls and jumper and went after 
my tools. My flash light was missing, so I took a 
stub of a candle that_a plumber had left, and 
entered the tunnel. “I crawled along until the 
light from the entrance grew so dim that I had to 
light my candle. Reaching into my pocket, I dis- 
covered that I had only two matches. But I went 
ahead, assisted by the feeble light from the 
taper. The connection was exactly in the centre 
of the tunnel. I reached it in a few minutes, did 
the work, and started k. 

“In my haste, I half rose to my feet, and was 
going along as fast as anyone in that crouching 
attitude could go. Suddenly, without warning, m 
‘oot one in an qpenms between the pipes, an 

fell. fa head hit the sharp corner of a rein- 
forcin that projected from the concrete wall. 
The fall knocked me unconscious. I lay there 
about two hours. 

“I came to with the consciousness that I was in 
imminent danger. My head ached. Under me I 
heard the snapping and Mg of expanding 
steam pipes. In an instant I realized my danger. 
Thinking that I had made the necessary connec- 
tion and had left the tunnel, the janitor, according 
to directions, was getting up steam. 

“1 tried to rise, but my ankle was sprained, and 
I fell back, with a sharp exclamation of pain, on 
the hot steam vies. y wound opened afresh, 
and I could feel the warm blood mig down 
over my face. Again I tried to rise, but t 
was too much for me. 

“The heat of the pipes was getting insupport- 
able. They began burn my hands and legs 

y. To 











e pain 


cruell make matters worse, I was so con- 
fused that I had lost all sense of direction. 

“Suddenly, in the distance, 1 heard the grinding 
of the huge fan. The janitor was just starting it. 
In a few minutes it would be going at full speed. 

“An idea flashed through my dulled brain. I 
groped over the ee until I found my candle. I 
carefully lit my last match and touched it to the 
candle. The almost imperceptible current had at 
first no effect on the candle, it was so slight. Almost 
instantly, however, the tiny flame bent to one side, 
and showed me plainly the way to safety. 

“The pipes were so hot that I could no longer 
touch them. I tore off my jumper and shirt, and 
wrapped one round each hand. I began to dra; 
myself along. The pain from my wrenched lim 
was so intense that I nearly fainted. 

“Suddenly I remembered the compressed -air 
control! If the air-supply pipe were cut, it would 

ve the same effect on the system as a rise in 
temperature. The fan would be stopped, and cold 
water would run through the pipes. 

“IT made my way painfully back, to my tool kit 
and found a hammer and cold chisel. Then 
found the air pipe, and attacked it as best I could. 

“The last thing that I can remember is the 
hiss of the escaping air. I fell back uncon- 
scious. When I came to I was lying on the 
janitor’s cot in the engine room, and a physician 
was dressing my wounds and my burns. 
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THE WANDERINGS OF A WATCH. 


O writer of fiction could have invented a 
N stranger story than that of the curious ad- 

ventures of a watch, which Capt. George 
Nichols, an old-time Salem shipmaster and mer- 
chant, used to tell as the literal truth. 


At Manila in 1802, says Captain Nichols, I em- 
ployed a Mr. Kerr to assist me in my business. 
e took a grewt fancy to my watch, and proposed 
to give me his own watch with some indigo to boot 
in exchange for it. We finally fixed upon a quintal 
and a half of a worth then more than $160. 
t my c in and seals. The — I 

sold for $130 more than the original cost of my 


watch, and besides, I got a watch that proved to 
be a better timepiece t mine had been. 
Some twelve years or more after this I was in 


company with Capt. William Lander of Salem, 
when he took from his <— a gold watch. 

“That watch,” said I, “looks exactly like the 
one I sold to Mr. Kerr in Manila.” 

“I know the whole history of that watch,” re- 
a Mr. Lander. “I was in Manila after you 
eft, when Mr. Kerr told me that he had sold your 
watch to a sea cos from New York or Phila- 
delphia, and that in passing Agulhas Bank, near 
the Cape of Good Hope, the captain accidentally 
lost it overboard. Two or three days after, as 
another vessel was passing the bank, one of the 
crew caught a fish, and on opening it found a gold 
watch. e carried the watch to Calcutta, and 
sold it to oe Blackler of Marblehead, from 
wins ‘ c sptain Land 

Ss was Captain Lander’s story, and I have no 
doubt that the watch taken trom the fish was the 
same that Mr. Kerr had from me. 
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JUSTLY INDIGNANT. 


T is unsafe to speak of any trait of a mountaineer 

as characteristic, especially so if you are an 

outsider. Often when you think the moun- 
taineer is in-earnest, he is merely fooling; and 
when he seems to be humorous, he is in deadly 
earnest. But no matter what a mountain man’s 
confessed delinquencies are, he will never admit 
that he is not as good as “any man who walks 
in shoe leather.’”’ And he is very sensitive to the 
slightest implication that he is not honest. Tom 
Wade, with a load of cross ties, met Black Jim 
Hicks returning from Windy Gap on horseback 
with a fifty-pound sack of flour. , 


‘“‘Hello, Jim!” Wade drew up to rest his horses. 
“Not buying your flour at the Gap, are you?” 





Windy Gap was sixteen miles from Hicks’s home, 
while there was a big country store at Beaver 
Dam, only two miles from his cabin. 

“Why, I thought you did all your trading with 
Simmons down at the Dam.” sé . 

“T used to; but I quit him cold.” 

“What was the matter?” 

“He treated me mean—dirty mean!” Hicks’s 
face showed smouldering indignation. 

“How was that?’’ 

“Well,”—Black Jim slipped atired eg Serene the 
horse’s shoulder, and sat sideways,—‘‘I bought a 
side of meat from him, and without waitin’ for me 
to pay for it, he—he dunned me.” 

“Dunned you?” in surprise. There is no worse 
word in the mountains than “dunned.” 

“Yep. Dunned me week before last; and I ain’t 
pores goin’ to trade another nickel’s worth with 

m ” 


“Well,”—Wade seemed at a loss to understand 
this —- conduct of the storekeeper at Beaver 
e 


Dam,—* n did you get the side of meat, Jim?” 
“Last spring a year ago.” 


SHAKESPEARE 'S-GARD 


ati ee 
4 « 








AVE you seen Shakespeare’s 
garden? 

A fairer, rarer prime 
It shows to-day on Avon 

Than in its master’s time, 
For as you saunter through it, 

And mark each bloom and stalk, 
The poet and his visions 

Salute you in your walk, 


And old familiar faces 
At every step you see, 
Peering from flower and leafage, 
As royal company ; 
Of heroines and heroes 
Who brightened history’s page, 
Great actors in life dramas 
Upon a world-wide stage. 


There daffodils are taking 
The March winds as of yore, 
But greet you with a beauty 
You never felt before. 
And in the sweet-faced pansies 
It is Ophelia’s face, 
Ophelia’s thoughts that charm you, 
And win you with their grace. 


The violet and the cowslip, 
The odd thyme’s fragrant green 
Shall whisper you the revels 
Of fairy court and queen. 
And never rose held secret ; 
Like Shakespeare’s rose, I trow, 
Nor r ry r brance, 
Nor rue such tender woe. 


Then go, see Shakespeare’s garden, 
And fill your heart and mind 
Brimful of joy and sweetness 
You may not elsewhere find. 
Where every bud and blossom 
The same sweet story tells, 
And of earth’s greatest poet 
The garden grows and smells. 
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MYRA’S FARE. 


“ YRA Pressey —’”’ began Cephas Stillings, 
slowly “peeling” his overcoat from a 
rheumatic shoulder. 


“‘What’s happened to Myra now?” cut in Mrs. 
Stillings, paus ng. with flatiron in air. 

“Oh, nothin’, ‘imira, nothin’, except she’s got 
back,” Cephas finished. “Got back all right, 
bag and baggage, includin’ a live hen Mis’ Stani- 
ford sent her ma as a present. I was goin’ by jest 
as she druv up, and Lafe Turner got me to help 
him lug her trunk upstairs. Quite a flurry there 
was, with them chatterin’ and kissin’, and Lafe 
and me stompin’, and Lafe’s dog barkin’, and the 
hen Cay f and all.”’ 

we sald Mrs. Stillings, disappointedly. ‘‘That 
a ” 


Cephas chuckled, and his wife set the iron down 
hard and eyed him reproachfully. 

“I believe you’re keepin’ somethin’ back, jest 
to aggravate me,” she said. “I can see it in your 
eye. Somethin’ did pagpen to Myra, after all!” 

“?Twa’n’t much,” Cephas admitted, “but enough 
not to spile her record for happenin’s. Her visit 
leasant, I understand,-and Lem’s 
folks took to her remarkable,—not a mite in-law- 
ish,—and Lem, he jest dropped everythin’ to tend 
out on her. He’d counted on travelin’ back with 
her, too, but_ things come up so’s he couldn’t; 
best he could manage was buy her through 
tickets, and see that she had ’em tucked in her bag, 
and to get her settled comf’table in the right train. 
He was some worried about her havin’ a basket to 
look after, besides her bag, but Mis’ Staniford 
soon’s she found Mis’ preey Rest hens, wante 
to send her one out of the flock she’d took prizes 
with to the county fair; and Myra was only too 
glad to help the two mothers in gettin’ together 
and bein’ friendly. She vowed she could manage 

rfectly well, with the critter in a basket, and 

jest laughed at Lem for objectin’. 

“Well, crossin’ the city to take the local out 
home she hadn’t much time to =m. but she got 
aboard the trolley, and thought she could make it 
all right, till she elt for her fare—and there wa’n’t 
any purse in her muff! There was the conductor, 
workin’ up the aisle nearer and nearer, and she 
hadn’t a red cent to pay him with. And if he put 
her off, there wa’n’t another train she could ketch 
till next mornin’, and there she’d be, ‘penniless 
and alone, lost in the great city,’ like a heroine in 
a story paper—on’y she says it’s one thing to see it, 
and another to be it. She sot there, with him 
comin’ closer and closer, and her heart poundin’ 
and her mouth gettin’ dry, and her back bracin’ 
for a crisis —” 

ee paused Pypnetioly, 

“Well? Well?” demanded Mrs. Stillings, reck- 





J 





ome | permitting her iron to scorch a new dis 
tow 


el. 
“That hen up and laid an egg,” said Cephas. 
“You're makin’ it up!” cried his wife. “4 
“T ain’t. She did; and Myra saw her chance, 
and offered it to’ the conductor, explainin’ how 
things was. She said she’d heard e was up to 
sixty cents in the city, so’s ’twas or five cents 
exact; but the conductor, he began to laugh, and 
said, no, ’twa’n’t; he was r but honest, and 
he’d have to give her change, for the market price 
had gone up to seventy-five! M wouldn’t take 
it, though ; she said he’d earned the difference fair, 
actin’ as middleman ’twixt her and the comp’ny. 
By that time, what with the hen cluckin’ and them 
laughin’, the hull car had woke up to what was goin’ 
on, and j’ined in talkin’ and joshin’ till ’twas as 
oe as a play; and to cap the climax, an old gen- 
eman in a fur coat—somebody whispered Myra 
he was a judge, and had been to the legislatur’—he 
riz and made a seem. hangin’ to a strap, and 
wound up by callin’ for a vote of thanks to the 


h | vious trips to the town, he knew Na 





hen fer affordin’ ’em all ‘innocent and instructiy:. 
entertainment, and the pleasure of the lady's 
comp’ny.’ It — unanimous, everybody clap- 
pin’ and laughin’.” 

“Tt’s a lucky thing,’ commented Mrs. Stillings, 
“Myra’ll have Lem along on her wedding trip 
There’d be no telling what’d Ee if she hadn’t!"’ 


Cephas chuckled richly. “Don’t be too sure 
Elmira,” he suggested: ‘ ybe what’ll happen’!: 
be her losin’ him on the way.” 
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CATERPILLARS THAT BURN. 


ORE than one traveler has seriously asserte« 
M that the insect pests in the valleys of th: 
Orinoco and the Amazon are enough t 
prevent forever the settlement of that region by 
civilized people of northern races. Souther 
Brazil seems as badly off, at least in the forested 
interior. Hugh Pearson, an English explorer of 
the wild country, describes two insect pests that 
infest the sources of the Parana. One is a re«- 
hot caterpillar that burns a person wherever it 
touches; and the other a burrowing creature wit! 
a belt of prickles. 


The caterpillars are not named, but are said to 
be various and beautiful, and the different specie. 
can be recognized by the kind of pain they inflic: 
as well as by their markings. ey may be the 
larve of a ies of Lasi idee, related to our 
tent’ caterpillars, which are clothed with tufts of 
downwar -pointing hairs that in several tropical 
— are known to sting dreadfully. Madame 

erian, years ago, in an account of the zoélogy 
of Surinam, described an enormous caterpillar of 
this group. She simply touched one of them, 
whereupon her hands became inflamed, and she 
suffered excruciating pain. 

There is an African moth the hairs of whose 
caterpillar are so venomous that they are used as 
an ingredient in making arrow poison. Mr. Pear- 
son asserts that where one of the South American 
caterpillars rested on his bare skin it made a 
blister an inch long, that had all the characteristics 
of a burn with a hot iron, and left a similar scar. 

In the same forests men and animals are plagued 
by ie berna, a maggot, probably of a flesh fly, 
which Pow from an egg laid under the skin of 
the host. If the egg is not soon dug out, it causes 
pain that becomes more and more severe as the 
creature grows, until if becomes continuous and 
ntolerable. A bad sore follows, from which the 
insect finally escapes. The pain is due to the fact 
that the maggot acquires, as it grows, a belt 
of needle-like spines, that tear the flesh as the 
creature moves in the inflamed wound. Dogs 
suffer much from this pest; and where the insect 
abounds, it is impossible to raise cattle. 
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TOODLES — ASSISTANT 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


T inte ve is a tiger cat who wears a clean 
white vest and four white fur slippers. She 
has regular employment as an assistant 
photographer. That does not mean that Toodles 
poses for pretty cat pictures, although her picture 
proves that she is qualified to do so. But instead 
of posing, Toodles really helps to pose others. 


Some years ago a stray kitten came to a photo- 

aph studio in Battle Creek, Michigan. She was 

th frightened and hungry. The kind-hearted 
photographer took her into his studio. Then he 
sent out and got something for her to eat. He 
decided to name her Toodles. 

After Toodles had been fed, she explored the 
place and decided that she approved of it, so she 
curled up and went to sleep. Not long after that 
the patoars her notice 
that the little children 
who were brought to his 
studio to have their pic- 
tures taken were very 
much interested in Too- 
ones. That gave him an 
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make photographs of 
children. He began by 
putting a piece of meat 
on top of his camera. 
Toodles soon learned to 
ey up and get it. At 
he end of a year’s in- 
struction, Toodles would 
jump out from behind a 
curtain at the photogra- 
— whistle, leap to 
e top of the camera, 
TOODLES and humping up her back 
and fluffing up her tail, 
as if she were angry or frightened, would “spit” 
viciously at her master. enever the photogra- 
pher wants to take a picture of a child, he seats the 
Sag ne in front of the camera, and whistles. 
nh @ moment Toodles is on top of the camera, 
going through her performance, while the photog- 
—— makes believe that he is very much fright- 
ened. 

Of course the child rivets its eyes on the camera, 
where so much that is interesting is going on. 
When the proper degree of amazement or amuse- 
ment is expressed on the child’s face, the photog- 
rapher presses the bulb, and the picture is made! 

en Toodles hears the camera shutter click, 
she knows that her work is done, and she leaps 
down and disappears behind the curtain to repose 
on her own private cushion. 
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HOW COLD IT WAS. 


N Aroostook County, Maine, near the border of 
Canada, the winters are severe. In one of the 
towns of that region Napoleon Dube drives a 

hack between the station and the one hotel 
in the town. His office is in the public room at 
the hotel, and he is always to be found there, 
except when he is under employment. 

One morning last winter the thermometer reg- 
istered forty-two degrees below zero. Some ole 
remarked that the oldest inhabitant could not 
remember so cold a morning. Napoleon heard 
the remark, and resolved to remember it. ; 

Not long afterward he had to drive to the station 
to meet the local passenger train. When the 
train came to a stop one passenger alighted. He 
was a drummer, and, because of his many re 

leon well. 

“This is a dreadfully cold morning,” said the 
traveling man. . 

“Col’! col’ !”” replied Napoleon. “Say, mister, | 
tole you one ting, she is so col’ de oldest man in de 
town don’t know it!” 
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BRIEF BUT VIVID. 


HE palm for brevity in speech should be 
awarded, according to Everybody's Mage- 
zine, to a marine who testified about th: 
explosion of a gun on a war vessel—an explosion 
that had sent him to the hospital for some months 
“Please give your version of the explosion,” he 
was asked. ‘ 
“Well,” he said, “I was standing beside the 
gun; there was an awful racket, and the docto! 
Said, ‘Sit up and take this.’” 
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A BOY IN SPRING. 


W. FOLEY. 


We've got so many things to do—the summer's near at hand, 

And there are many things the teacher cannot understand ; 

We've got to organize the nine—the best nine of them all, 

But if arithmetic is hard, how can we practice ball ? 

We take our books home every night—and when we ought to play 
For practice in the field out there, we have to work away 

To get our lessons done—so if we lose the summer game, 

The teacher may not know, but she’s the one who'll be to blame. 


It's not so bad in winter time, but when the spring is near, 

With schoolroom windows open wide, and you look out and hear 
The songs of birds, and many sounds that boys all love so well, 

It seems as if you could not bear to cipher, parse, or spell. 

And when you know your nine all need to practice every day, 
How can you study as you should and think of every play 

You ought to practice up to win the series when it ends, 

And be a credit to your school and honor to your friends ? 


But teacher never has played ball; she never understands 

That you must practice with the bat to carry out your plans; 

And if you worry over sums that she gives you to do, 

You cannot really practice well till studying is through, 

And then it’s apt to be too dark—so noontime and recess 

Are all the times you have to play; she doesn’t know, | guess, 

Or else she'd make the lessons short, and give you easy sums 
That you could do in half an hour, when baseball practice comes. 
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HOW BEN SAVED THE 
CATCH. 
BY MARY E. JACKSON. 


$6 HEN father went away he told me 

W to be the man of the house,’’ said 

Ben Bronson, ‘‘and so I must have 

a look at the nets before I go home to supper. ’’ 

With a steady hand Ben pulled on the tiller, 

and the little sailing dory, changing its course, 
made straight for Upper Cove. 

When he reached the nets, Ben made his 
boat fast to a buoy, and then he stood up to 
look about. The rows of bobbing cork floats 
made plain to him the position of the huge 
mackerel nets. One long net, the ‘‘leader,’’ ran 
out from shore for several hundred feet; there 
it joined the ‘‘trap,’’? a huge square of nets 
fifty feet across. At the opposite end of the 
trap the floats outlined a smaller square, the 
‘“‘pocket.’”’ Ben knew that the pocket was 
the most important part of the net, for he had 
often heard his father tell how the fish are 
caught in the nets. The young mackerel, 
‘‘tinkers,’? as they are called, come inshore 
with the morning tide. They strike the 
leader, and nosing along, make their way into 
the trap. When the fishermen come in the 
early morning to haul the nets, they frighten 
all the fish from the trap into the pocket; then 
they close the entrance to the pocket, and the 
catch is safe, for the pocket has a bottom, and 
it is not a hard matter to haul it up like a 





huge purse, and to empty its shining contents 
into the waiting dories. 

Ben could see that the floats on the leader 
and on the trap were all right, but one quick 
glance showed him that something was wrong 
with the pocket. He leaned over the side 
of the dory and looked down into the clear 
water. The line to which the floats were made 
fast had parted; the net was torn, and through 
the opening Ben could see a silvery stream of 
fish; the mackerel were making their way to 
freedom. 

‘*T must save the catch!’’ gasped Ben. ‘‘I 
am the man of the house!’’ 

There was only one thing for Ben to do, and 
he did that promptly. With his boat hook in 
his hand, he leaned far out over the side of the 
dory and caught at the bobbing floats. In 
another minute he had hauled the torn part of 
the net over the bow of the dory and made it 
fast to the tholepins. 

‘*Now,”’ said Ben, ‘‘the catch is safe. 
Father will be pleased.’? And for some time 
he thought of nothing else. Then, as the sky 
began to darken, he began to feel a bit anxious. 
He stood up in the dory and shouted. But 
there was no answering call. 

‘*Some one is sure to come to help me,’’ he 
said, cheerfully. 

A cool breeze sprang up presently, and Ben 
began to shiver; he looked longingly toward 
the lights on the far-off shore. But he never 





once thought of casting off the cumbering net 
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And a breezy breath in the air, 
Here a meadow has put on green, 
And a happy hilltop, there. 

A bumblebee in the clover 
Is humming contented words ; 








A WONDERFUL DAY. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 
There’s a wink and a blink in the sunshine, 


Bright red buds are on the hedges, 
And boughs are heavy with birds. 
Oh, something has happened, surely— 

What's in the wind to-day ? 
Our answer is on the hillside. 
Why, it’s May, May, May! 

















and making for safety and comfort, for was he 
not trying to be the ‘‘man of the house’’? 
But darkness fell, and no one came. Ben 
called in vain. At last, tired out with the 
calling and chilled with the steady breeze, he | 
crept under the sailcloth in the bottom of the | 
dory. Soon he was fast asleep. So fast asleep 
was he that he did not hear the shouts from 
shore, or see the lanterns on the boats sent 
out to search for him. None of the searchers 
ventured into Upper Cove, for its mouth was 
guarded by a reef that lay bare at low tide. 
And so all through the night the little dory 
rocked by the side of the mackerel net, and | 

















In Lullaby Lane, in the Land of Sweet Dreams, 
You find everything just as good as it seems ; 
If you see the Queen’s coach with no one inside, 
And white bunny driver calls out, “ Take a ride >?” 
Remember spring lambs will not wait a minute. 
When the coach halts, you must quickly jump in it! 





And then who will be Queen of the May this year? 
Why, you shall be Queen, if you say, my dear. 


BY L. J. B. 


" DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 
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Ben slept on, for the searchers believed that 
he was not on the water. 

Dawn was faintly tinting the sky when Ben 
heard, as if in a dream, the rattling of anchor 
chains. 

‘*Hello! 
voice. 

Ben crept out from under the sailcloth and 
rubbed his eyes. The Betsy Ann lay close 
by at anchor, and near at hand, in a big dory, 
sat his father. 

**O father,’’ cried Ben, ‘‘I’m so glad you’ve 
come !’” 

Captain Bronson said not a word, but with 
a powerful sweep of the oar brought the 
big dory alongside, and Ben scrambled aboard. 
As he snuggled close to his father’s side, Ben 
told his story. 

The captain’s face was very tender, and 
very proud, as he stroked Ben’s head. 

‘*You have done well, Ben,’’ he said. ‘‘And 
now,’’ said his father, ‘‘you shall help us haul 
the nets, and you shall share equally with us 
in the catch that you have saved. I am 
glad to know that my son is a man, every inch 
of him.’’ 


What’s this?’’ called a familiar 
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THE BIG BAND MEN. 
BY M. MacR. GRAY. 


The band comes marching down the street 

And fills the air with music sweet; 

The big bass drum says, “Bum! Bum! 
Bum!” 

The little drum calls, “Here we come! Here 
we come!” 

“Tirry la-la-la!” the bass horns blow, 

“Tweedle dee dum dee!” the cornets go, 

And “Pilly willy winktum,” plays the fife. 

Oh, I never have heard such a band.in my 
life! 


“Do it again! Do it again!” 
Cries the baby then, 

And you never could know, 
If you heard him crow, 
That the big band men, 
Who number ten, 

Are his fat little fingers all in a row. 
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FISHING FOR BROOK TROUT. 


Second Article. 

UCCESS in fishing for 
ar ae S trout with the fly depends 
principally upon select- 
= ing flies that accord with 
weather and water conditions, 
and upon the way you “fish” 
or “work” the flies—that is, 
the manner in which you 
manipulate them after they 

are on the water. 

When the brook is at its 
normal stage, neither very 
high nor very low, and when 
the fly-fishing season may 
fairly be considered as “on,” 
—that is, from the latter part of April to the first 
of July,—flies dressed, or tied, on number eight 
hooks are suited to almost all waters. 

When the stream is high and discolored, use 
large, bright-colored flies, for the reason that the 
fish cannot see the smaller and more modest- 
colored flies. On the other hand, later in the 
season, when the stream is low and clear, very 
small flies—tens and twelves, and sometimes even 
the very smallest, known as midges—are more use- 
ful, especially if they are of subdued colors. It 
requires much more skill to take trout late in the 
season, when the water is warm, low, and clear, 
than earlier, when the conditions are generally 
more favorable to the angler. 

One of the most useful rules in fly-fishing is to 
use bright-colored flies on dark days, and dark- 
eolored flies on bright days. It is a good plan to 
use the coachman for an end fly, and to vary the 
other one or two flies to suit the occasion. The 
coachman, with its white wings and green body, is 
one of the best all-round flies ever tied. It was 
first used in England, 
where, indeed, almost 
all the flies used in 
America had their ori- 
gin. The trout that 
anglers most commonly 
fish for in England are 
known here as “brown 
trout,” a species dis- 
tinct from our own 
brook trout, Salvelinus 
fontinalis, which does 
not exist in England. 

There has always 
been disagreement 
among fishermen as to 
whether it is better to 
fish upstream or down, 
against the current or with it. The majority of 
experienced fiy-fishermen work downstream. It 
is always better to fish a swift river with the cur- 
rent. Wading and working against the current of 
a swift mountain stream is hard work; moreover, 
it is difficult to manage the flies properly when 
you are casting upstream over a swift current. 
But on a slow-moving, placid stream, it is some- 
times an advantage to fish upstream. 

Now, as to the right way to fish the flies—that 
is, where to cast them, and how to work them on 
the water after you have made the cast. 
mistake that the beginner most frequently makes 
is skipping and fluttering the flies about on the 
surface of the water, under the impression that 
he thus most accurately imitates the actions of a 
natural fly that has fallen on the water. The boy 





who does this has never stopped to observe | 


whether or not the natural fly ever Goes so act. 


You cannot do better on your first fly-fishing 


trip than to abstain from making a cast until you 
have seen with your own eyes just how the natural 
insect appears on the water. 
abundant about the stream, you will not have 
long to wait; and having seen, you will have a 
model from nature to follow; and following it, 
you will never again “‘skitter’’ your flies. The 
natural insect that has fallen on the water floats 
quietly downstream with the current, never, of 
course, upstream, and never directly across the 
current. Therefore, do not drag your flies up- 
stream, or work them directly across the current, 
or skitter them. 

Wade slowly, quietly, and carefully, taking 
pains not to disturb the bed of the stream, and 
thus muddy the water or dislodge small branches 
or weeds that will float downstream and advertise 
your approach. Keep out of sight; the impor- 
tance of doing that cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. The trout can see you very much farther 
than you are likely to see them, and if they do 
see you, your chance of sport in that vicinity is 
gone. 

As you wade down the stream, do nut cast your 
flies directly downstream in front of you, but 
somewhat across the stream, toward the oppo- 
site bank. When the flies have reached the 
water, let the current carry them naturally down- 
stream. When they have described a semicircle, 
lift them for another cast. This method is con- 
sidered by veteran trout fly-fishermen the best 
way to fish the flies when working downstream 
on the average American trout water. When you 
are thus casting and fishing the flies, keep your 
line taut from rod tip to end fly by gradually pul- 
ling in the line through the guides of the rod with 
your left hand; that is, control the rod with one 
hand and with the other hand carry and manipu- 
late the line by grasping it about midway between 
the reel and the first guide. There are two good 
reasons why you must keep the line taut. One is 
that it keeps the flies always on the surface of the 
water; the other is that it is the surest way of 
hooking a trout if one rises. 

It requires no little skill to “strike” successfully 
—that is, to hook a trout that rises to the fly. The 
strike must come at just the right time, and with 
the proper amount of force, or you will miss the 
trout. If you strike too hard, the hook may tear 
out. 

It is almost impossible to strike too quick. 


The | 


If flies are at all | 
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suspicion, of a rising fish. If you delay the strike, 
you give the trout an opportunity to mouth the 
fly for an instant, and to eject it on discovering its 


too quick, so quick as to take the fly away from 
the fish, he will be likely neither to learn the true 
character of the fly, nor to be pricked by the point 
of the hook; and although you will not take him 
on that cast, he will rise again. 

The right way to strike a trout is with an up- 
ward or sidewise motion of the wrist—not the 
whole arm from the shoulder. The movement 
should raise the point of the rod quickly, but not 
with too much force, until you feel the hook 
engage with the mouth of the 
fish. Large trout you must 
strike somewhat harder than 
small ones. Often, when you 
are fishing the rapids, the 
trout will hook himself. 

Having safely hooked your 
trout, you must “play” him; 
that is, you must not instantly 
“derrick” him out on the bank 
with a mighty heave, as the 
pot fisherman does, whereby, 
indeed, he often loses him; 
but, on the contrary, you must 
allow the fish to remain in 
the water, fighting against the 
yielding strain of the pliant rod until he is so thor- 
oughly tired that he can be safely landed. 

As soon as you have struck the trout, keep the 
tip of the rod well up, so that the pull of the fish 
will come upon the bending rod. If the fish isa 
large one, let him run, and take from the reel all 
the line he wants. Never try to reel him in until 
he shows unmistakable signs of exhaustion. 
When he lies almost motionless on the surface, and 
it is plain that he is tired out, slowly reel him in 
to the net. 

Always net a trout from downstream, so that 
| the current will carry him over the net. Hold the 
| rod in one hand, and submerge the net with the 
| other; then lead the fish over the net, and quietly 
| lift him out. 
| Make it a rule to kill your trout at once. You 
| can kill a trout easily and instantly by inserting 
your forefinger in its mouth, and bending its head 
| sharply backward until you break its neck. 

These are the golden rules of fly-fishing for 
brook trout: Keep out of sight. Keep your tem- 
| per. Keep your line wet. Do not hurry. 
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| IMPROVISED SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 

OU probably know how to use a watch as a 

y compass. What to do when the watch stops 

is another matter. If you have a compass, 

you can set your watch, roughly, by reversing the 
process of getting direction from the watch. 

An interesting way of doing this is described in 
the biography of Dyche, the naturalist. One day 
in the Rockies, his watch was left unwound. 
When night came, the naturalist, noticing that his 
watch had stopped, found the North Star by the 
usual method of sighting along the bowl of the 








Dipper. 
lar stakes in the ground, so sighted as to form a 
line with the polar star. Between the stakes he 
tied two strings, one of them about six inches 


above the other. The next day, when the sun 
threw the shadow of the upper string on the lower 
one, he set his watch at twelve o’clock. That of 
course was the exact time, although not neces- 
sarily the “‘standard” time. 

One of the needs most commonly felt in outdoor 
life is for a magnifying glass of some kind. One 
simple way to meet this is to take a card and prick 
a small round hole in it with a needle or a thorn. 
The card acts as does the diaphragm of a camera. 
It is well known that the smaller the stop, the 
sharper the image. When you look through this 
little pinhole, the lens of the eye is “stopped down.” 
The result is that you have a sharp image where 
otherwise there would be a blurred one. Old per- 
sons whose sight is weak can read small type 
through a pinhole—provided, of course, that the 
light is bright. When the pinhole is used as a sub- 
stitute for a magnifying glass, it simply allows 
you to get your eye nearer to the object than the 
focal length of the lens of the eye would ordinarily 
permit. The pinhole is not a real magnifier. 

In one of Dumas’s stories, the hero reads the 
microscopic writing of a message by filling his 
watch crystal with water, and thus forming a 
simple plano-convex lens. 

Another method, little known, is much better 
than either of the above. It depends on the fact 
that a drop of water tends to take a spherical 
Shape. Take a scrap of clear glass, the thinner 
the better,—a cleaned photographic plate is ex- 
cellent,—and place on the glass some thin, clear 
oil, such as gun oil or olive oil. On the film of oil, 
let fall a single drop of water. The glass, if held 
steady, to keep the drop of water from running off, 
makes a magnifier of astonishingly high power. 

You can improvise a telescope from an ordinary 
reading glass. Take a bit of small wire, or a stiff 
horsehair, and form a loop at one end. Dip the 
loop in water. The drop that comes out in the 





Make the strike at the first sight, almost the first } 


artificial nature. On the other hand, if you strike | 


Then he drove two straight, perpendicu- | 


loop is a concave or negative lens. Using a 
straight stick for a guide, hold the loop before the 
eye, and in front of it move the reading glass back 
and forth until you find the correct focus. The 
device works better if you throw a coat over your 
head and shoulders to shut out the light from the 
sides. 
* ¢ 


SAILING. 


AILING is neither dangerous nor difficult for 
those who take simple precautions and under- 
stand ordinary methods. The boy with a cool 


head and a liberal amount of common sense and 
courage can learn to sail with perfect safety, and 





by so doing will enjoy one of the finest forms of 
sport known, and at the same time build up a 
sound body and a self-reliant character. 

On the Great Lakes, and at certain points along 
the North Atlantie coast, the catboat remains a 
popular type of small craft, although hard pressed 
in recent years by the knockabout. It is one of 
the simplest and safest boats to learn to sail. 

The first requisite of a catboat sailor is to know 
how to swim—not merely to be able to take a few 
strokes, but to be thoroughly at home in the 
water. That knowledge is a safeguard against 
panic, from which many sailing accidents result. 
Instead of being careless and inviting disaster, 
the best swimmer and the best sailor are the most 
careful, because they have learned to respect the 
power of wind and wave. Only the ignorant take 
foolhardy chances; 
older yachtsmen in- 
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have to lower sail suddenly, the lifts will keep 
the boom clear of the deck and the sail out of th 
water. 

Remember that when a tripping nie comes 
aboard, it not only checks your progress, but may 
result in a jibe—which comes when the wind get. 
on the forward side of the sail, and forces it suc- 
denly across to the other side of the boat; and in 
a heavy wind and sea that often means capsiziny 

Contrary to the general belief, the watchfu) 
skipper almost always has time to prepare fo: 
squalls and sudden storms. You can see them 
coming a half hour ahead, and if you cannot make 
port, you must prepare to weather the blow. 
Usually the first thing to do is to anchor and reef. 
Lower the sail; decide on 
how many reefs you are go- 
ing to take in; lash down 
the luff by passing a short line 
through the forward grommet, 
—the eyelet at the inner end 
of the line of reef points that 
you have selected,—and round 
the boom. Make fast a longer 
line — you should have two 
reef pennants always on hand 
—to the after grommet. Pass 
the loose end through the 
thimble hole or block on the 
end of the boom, back through 
the grommet again, haul out 
smartly until the sail along the reef band is taut, 
and lash the reef pennant round the boom. Then 
proceed to tie the reef points. Roll the loose cloth 
up snugly, pull the end of the reef point, on the 
side of the sail away from you, toward you be- 
tween the bolt rope and the boom,—not under the 
boom,—and tie the two ends in a single bowknot. 

Five minutes is time enough for two to tie in a 
reef. When you have done it, you may raise your 
anchor and your sail, and make for home. Ifthe 
squall promises to be very severe, however, the 
part of prudence would be to remain at anchor 
until it blows over. You must use discretion, 
good sense, and your knowledge of local condi- 
tions, in deciding which to do. 

Much of your good reputation for seamanship as 
well as much of the pleasure of sailing depends 
upon your keeping the 
boat clean and in good 





stantly recognize and 
respect the young man 
who shows seamanlike 
instinet and discretion. 

Sailing is an art 
that can be learned 
only by experience. 
The amateur skipper 
must discover for him- 
self that his boat will 
become “logy” if the 
sail is trimmed too flat, 
and the course laid too 
close to the wind; and 
that the craft will not 
point high enough to 
make rapid progress 
to windward if the 
centreboard is up or 
the boom too far out. 
He will find that by 
keeping the mainsheet in one hand and the tiller 
in the other, he can make each help the other. 
That is the secret of sailing to windward, and 
windward work wins more races than anything 
else. 

It is surprising what an increase in speed is 
attained by attention to details. Setting the peak 
| of the sail higher in light winds and slacking it 
| away in heavy ones help to give the boat an easy 

jhelm. Changing the trim, by shifting the crew 
| forward or aft, makes a great difference in the 
| way the boat sails. Sometimes the weight of the 
| sail and rigging makes the mast sag aft; in 
that case, a few turns on the turnbuckle at the 
stem head, to tighten the stay, will cause the sail to 
| set better, and make a winner out of a boat that 
had been considered slow. 

One recourse, if the sail is too flat, is to take the 
hoops off the mast and put on a lacing line, loose 
enough to give the necessary draft or fullness 
along the luff—the edge of the sail next to the 
mast. If the leech—the after edge of the sail— 
has a tendency to curl and hold the wind, sew in 
some light oak battens about two inches wide and 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick. That will give 
the wind a chance to 
leave the sail without 
holding the boat back. 

All catboats are 
more or less hard to 
steer with the wind 
abeam or aft. If the 
rudder drags too hard, 
—in other words, car- 
ries a strong weather 
helm,—the chancesare 
that the centreboard 
is down too far, or the 
peak of the mainsail 
up too high. When 
the breeze is behind, 
keep the crew aft, be- 
eause the tendency of 
the wind in the sail is to foree the boat down by 
the head. She will ride the seas better and sail 
easier with her nose out of water. 

If you do your sailing on open waters, take care 
that the topping lift—the line from the deck to the 
masthead, and from there down to the end of the 
boom—is taut enough to keep the boom from trip- 
ping on the tops of the waves when the boat rolls 
to leeward. You can rig a useful double topping 
lift by lashing a block on either side of the throat 
halyard block and leading light cotton halyards 
from near the end of the boom up both sides of 
the sail, through the blocks, and down to a cleat 
on deck. When you are running free, set up the 
windward lift, and leave the other loose. If you 




















condition. If the sail 
is carelessly left un- 
furled and uncovered 
at night, if the boat is 
full of water, and the 
bottom foul, there is 
little fun either for the 
owner or his friends. 
A pump and a scrub- 
bing brush will do 
more than paint to 
make a boat look well 
and sail well. 

Learn to keep the 
halyards coiled and 
everything neatly 
stowed. Coiland stow 
them before you leave 
the boat every time 
you come in from a 
sail, and you will 
soon take pride in the appearance as well as the 
performance of your eraft. 
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COATS FOR CAMPING OR FISHING. 


HE ordinary “good” coat is not good for 

fishing or camping, for the padding and the 

stiffening in it make it heavy without making 

it warm—except in the wrong place. It does not 

dry out well after it has got wet, and the damp 
wadding invites colds. 

By the time a garment becomes “third best,” it 
is pretty certain to have given way in the lining 
under the arms. It must be patched there, any- 
way, and before the mending is done, you can 
utilize the hole to get out all the superfluous stuff 
underneath. 

Pull out the wadding and the haircloth, which 
are merely basted in. Leave the buckram, or cut 
it out by snipping round the buttons and the but- 
tonholes, and leave bits wherever the cloth is 
sewed in place. Half an hour’s work will give you 
a serviceable garment, considerably lighter than 
it was, easily folded for the pack, and loose 
enough to go on over a sweater. 

Such a coat is still better adapted to camping if 


| it fastens close round the neck, and has buttons 


for the pocket flaps. 
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MAKING A CHOICE. 


“J AMONT isn’t going to start in the half mile 

L next week,” announced Paul Hazlewood, 
casually. 

“Why not?” came in various tones of surprise 


‘and resentment from the other young fellows in 


the dressing room. : 

“Oh, he says there’s no chance for him to win a 
place, and he doesn’t propose to run his legs off 
for nothing.” 

“Chicken heart!” “Coward!” “Lazy lubber!” 
cried one and another of the little group. 

“What is worse in athletics than a coward,” 
went on Maurice Bradlee, ‘‘a fellow who stays 
out of a race for fear he will lose?”’ 

‘Well, he’s not so bad as the fellow who starts 
and then drops out because he is behind,” spoke 
up Ernest Houser. “To my mind the quitter is 
worse than the coward.” 

“Both are bad enough,” said Dick Burlingame, 
‘‘but the sneak is worse still. I mean the fellow 
who uses unfair tactics—who tries to win on a 
foul.” 

So the argument started; but although each of 
the speakers defended his own position, no one of 
them succeeded in convincing any of the others; 
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therefore Bradlee suggested that they leave it to 
old John Whitten, the coach, who was waiting 
for them on the terrace outside. John was a 
veteran who had seen generations-of boys come 
and go at the school, and had won the love and 
respect of all of them. He listened while the boys 
hurriedly set forth the matter of their discussion. 

“4 coward, a quitter, or a sneak?” he repeated, 
slowly. ‘Which is the lowest in the athletic scale 
and the worst in influence? Well,”—and his face 
ligbted up with a whimsical smile,—“your argu- 
ment makes me think of the dilemma of an old 
man in my town. 

“He was fond of eggs for breakfast. One morn- 
ing his daughter said to him, ‘There are only three 
eggs in the house, father. One is stale, another 
is spoiled, and the third I am very suspicious of. 
Now, which will you have for breakfast?’ The 
old man looked hard at her a moment. ‘I am not 
partial to eggs this morning,’ he said.” 

And with that the boys had to be content. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL ON STAMPS. 


T is said that when Congress was undecided as 
| to whether the United States should dig a canal 

through Panama or should choose a route in 
Nicaragua, @ postage stamp turned the scales in 
favor of Panama. The story is told in a recent 
book on the Panama Canal by Monsieur Bunau- 
Varilla, a distinguished French engineer who 


Fig. t P Fig. 2 


took a prominent part in the negotiations that led 
up to the purchase of the rights of the old French 
company by the American government. 

From his youth, Monsieur Bunau-Varilla had 
been associated with efforts to dig the eanal. 
When Panama was a far less healthy place to live 
in than it is now,—when fever was prevalent, and 
suspicion and political intrigue continually ham- 
pered operations,~he worked for Ferdinand de 
Lesseps and the various French companies. 
After they had failed, he camé to this country to 
induee the United States government to take up 
the work where the French had laid it down. 

At that time Nicaragua was bringing strong 
influences to bear on Congress, with the hope of 
getting this government to abandon the Panama 
route, and adopt the Nicaragua route instead. 
The proposed change had so many strong advo- 
cates in the Senate that for a time it looked as if 
Niearagua would be the choice of Congress—at 
any rate, of the upper house. ; 

To offset these influences, Monsieur Bunau- 
Varilla argued that a canal across Nicaragua 
would cost far more than one across Panama, 
and pointed out the danger from active voleanoes 
in Nicaragua. The Nicaraguans denied that 
there were any volcanoes there, either active or 
inactive; but unfortunately, a few years before, 
in 1900, the Nicaraguan government had issued a 
set of postage stamps (Fig. 1) showing a volcano 
in eruption at Momotomba on Lake Managua. 
Of this official recognition of Nicaraguan vol- 
canoes Monsieur Bunau-Varilla was quick to take 
advantage; he bought a quantity of the stamps, 
and to each member of the United States Senate 
Sent one stamp mounted on a card with this com- 
ment: 

“Postage stamp of the Republic of Nicaragua: 
an official witness of 
the volcanic activity of 
Nicaragua.” 

By a tragic coinci- 
dence, the eruption of 
Mont Pelée occurred at 
about that time. The 
result was that the 
Senate by a narrow 
margin of votes decided 
to adopt the Panama 
route. Thus it can 
=< truthfully be said that 

Fie. 3 a@ postage stamp saved 

the canal for Panama. 

That particular stamp is, however, but one of 
many stamps that are identified with the idea of an 
isthmian canal. Both Panama and Nicaragua have 
issued stamps that reflect the hopes of those two 
countries to hold the connecting link between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. As long ago as 1878, 
the stamps of Panama, then a department of the 
United States of Colombia, were designed to show 
the peculiar geographical fitness of the isthmus 
for the site of a canal. 
They represented 
(Vig. 3) ships sailing, 
one on each side of 
@ harrow thread of 


land. From 1887 to 
1906 the design of all 
Panama stamps was 
Virtually the same 
(Fig. 4)—a map of 





the isthmus with a 
line drawn aeross it 
to indicate the route of the canal. The same 
S'imps with the words “Canal Zone” overprinted 
on them have been used in the Canal Zone, and 
make an interesting collection for specialists in 
United States stamps, to whom they are all the 
ore attractive because they show many errors 
“Ad Varieties of overprint. 

The rivalry of Nicaragua for the canal was first 
‘lected in Niearaguan stamps by the issue of 
196; the design consists of a map of Niearagua 
with the route of the proposed canal traced on it, 
as shown in Fig. 2. The issue of the next year 
repeated the same design. 
these issues are two of several known to stamp 
Collectors as “Seebecks,” which were desig 
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and engraved in New York by a company that had 
eontraets with Niearagua, Salvador, Honduras, 
and Ecuador to supply them with a new issue 
every year. The company was allowed to sell 
the surplus supply of each year’s issue to dealers 
and collectors, and was also allowed to keep the 
plates. Within a few years, most of the “‘See- 
beck” plates have been used to reprint the old 
stamps. That has seriously affected the interest 
of collectors in the issues, and although the plates 
are said to have been destroyed, many collectors 
refuse to have anything to do with the issues 
originally printed from them. 

The United States has issued a special set of 
stamps to commemorate the opening of the canal, 
and to advertise the coming Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. Those who regard these stamps as the 
first philatelic expression of the canal will prob- 
ably be astonished to know that as a subject for 
design, the canal has long been an old story to 
stamp collectors. ‘Chis is one of the many cases 
in which philately is the “professor of geography 
and the handmaiden of history”; one of those 
things in which a boy has an advantage over his 
father. 
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SLIDING. 


HE captain of a championship college base- 
ball team was asked to tell what one thing 
had been most instrumental in the success 

of his nine. He thought a moment, and said, 
“Aside from the spirit that made the team fight 
till the last man was out in the ninth inning, I 
think it was our ability to slide bases.” 

Many another team that has played its way to 
the top through a hard schedule could tell the 
same story. It requires good batting to reach 
first base; but, onee there, the man who knows 
how to slide has a great advantage over the player 
who relies alone upon the heavy hitting of his 
successor at bat to advance him. 

Young players, however, rarely make an effort 
to master this detail of play; they are glad to 
practice fielding “‘grounders” and batting, but 
they leave their sliding to the actual contest, and 
then more often bungle it than not. They con- 
sider it a last resort that they must sometimes 
attempt in spite of the disagreeable likelihood of 
receiving a badly scraped side. Yet this part of 
the game can be made as free from risk as any 
other, and deserves an equal amount of attention. 

The first step is to seeure a pair of sliding pads; 
these can easily be made at home. Cotton felt, 
“silence cloth” and heavy toweling are all used 
by college teams, and ean be obtained at little 
expense. Secure two 
strips of any one of 
these materials large 
enough to cover the 
outer side of the leg 







from the knee to the waist. They should be fas- 
tened imside- the baseball trousers, a good plan 
being to sew them in place at both ends. They 
are light, and afford as much protection as the 
old-fashioned padded trousers that have gone out 
of use on account of their weight and clumsiness. 

Thus equipped, the player is ready to practiee 
without danger of injury, and he will find that a 
moderate amount of effort will richly reward him. 
Quick starting and speedy running are essential 
to real success in base running, but both go for 
naught if combined with a clumsy plunge for the 
bag. 
The feet-first slide is safer than the head-first 
dive for obvious reasons, and it is more effective 
because it allows the use of what is well known as 
the “fall-away.” This slide is especially hard for 
the baseman to meet, as it presents the minimum 
amount of surface to the ball. In the old way, 
which is fast going out of use, the feet were 
brought together and extended stiffly as the 
player plunged forward. In the “fall-away,” on 
the contrary, the legs are spread apart and bent 
at the knees. 

As the runner approaches the bag at top speed, 
he shoots his left foot forward and drops to his 
left hip, easing the fall with his outstretched 
hand. He slides with his right hip entirely off the 
ground, and his right leg bent nearly at right 
angles. In this position he shoots forward toward 
a point two or three feet inside the inner corner 


of the bag, and suddenly whips his right foot out- | 


ward to catch the base. The slide can be made 


equally well on the right hip; in that ease, the left | 


foot, of course, catches the outer corner of the 
base. 
Until they have mastered the form, members of 
the team should try this without any attempt at 
speed. Later, they can practice with basemen 
and catcher in position to give the incentive of 
actual competition, and in this way they may 
acquire the experience and ability that will help 
to win games in whieh the margin of victory is 
narrow. 

In connection with this article, it would be 
worth while to read again “The Psyehology of 
Base Running,” published in the April Boys’ Page. 
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ANOTHER DOMINO WORD. 


HE Boys’ Page for March revived the game 

of “Domino Spelling,” and added a new 

word to the domino vocabulary. Another 

new word, arranged in the proper sequence with 

the same number of pips in each letter, was prom- 
ised for this issue. It is this: 
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A Motorcycle Runabout 


for Two 


AM the touring pleasure, comfort and | 


efficiency of an automobile at the cost 
of trolley fares. That’s Indian Side Car-ing. 


A spin in a summer’s evening. A week- | 


end trip. A coast tocoasttour. The Indian 
Side Car is a comfort vehicle serving your 
every desire. 

This is the second year of the Indian Side 
Car. Itis already as famous as the machine 


to which it isattached. Beauty of design— | 
luxurious ease—strength with lightness— | 


these things characterize an Indian Side 
Car pre-eminently. 


Fndian Motocycle 


With Side Car 


Its trig body speaks of interesting road 
companionship—of jaunty hours spent in 
keen out-of-door enjoyment. 

Side Car-ing is a new phase of motorcycling 
—and an extremely popular one. 

Side car equipment doubles your motorcycling fun 
and utility at only a small additional cost. When the 
possibilities of Side Car-ing are fully realized there 
won't be a motorcycle without its Side Car attach- 
ment. There is no other Motor-vehicle inthe world 

idi so much comfort, healthful delight 
and recreative opportunities for so little cost. 

The superior features of the Indian Side Car are 

fully set forth in a booklet just issued especially 

one subject. 
new in the book that’s mighty well 
looking over. Write for a copy today. 
HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 
810 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 

( Largest Mi yele Manufactu in the World) 
Branches and Service Stations: 
Kansas City Minneapolis 

Atlanta 










Dallas 
Denver San 
Toronto 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 84638 S@S8 2417 B&B. 
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Home Sewing 


wrt a satisfaction there is in being able 
to do things oneself! Most any lady 
can, if she will, make her simple gowns and 
numberless pretty frocks for little tots, if she has 
a good pattern and a good sewing machine, and 
in doing so can save a great deal of money, for 
the chief expense of a dress is its making. With a 


NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine 


and its splendid attachments scarcely a stitch 
need be taken by hand except basting. The 
machine will do it all quickly, easily, beauti- 


fully, and the money saved will buy material 
for another gown. ides, there's a multitude 
of things for nal use and the home that you 


are perhaps buying ready-made, and therefore 
paying som y for making them w ‘ou 
could and should make them yourself. The 
New Home saves its cost over and over, and its 
use is a pleasure. Look into it. Address 


Dept. K for complete literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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Resinol Soap is not only unusually cleansing and softening, 
but its regular use gives to the skin and hair that na/wra/ beauty 
of perfect health which even the best of cosmetics can only imitate. 
Resinol Soap does this, too, without drawing one extra moment 
from the already overcrowded time of the woman of today. 


The soothing, restoring influence that makes this possible is 
the Resinol which this soap contains and which physicians have 


prescribed for years in the care of skin and scalp troubles. 


This 


also makes Resinol Soap excellent for the delicate skin of infants 


and children. 


Resinol Soap is not artificially col- 
ored, its rich brown being entirely due 
to the Resinol it contains. Twenty-five 
cents at all druggists and dealers in 


toilet goods. For a guestroom size trial 
cake, with a miniature box of Resinol 
Ointment, write to Dept. 13-G, Resinol 
Chemical Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Stick also contains the Resinol balsams, making it most 


agreeable to men with tender faces. 


A trial will be sent on request. 
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BEFORE WE GATHER ROSES. 


GIRL who had always 
been accustomed to 
comfort and luxury 

was asked in marriage by 
a struggling young business 
man. Before making a final 
decision, she went to call on 
a friend who had married a 
man of moderate means 
some years before. The 
friend obligingly took her 
over the little cottage, and 
explained the various makeshifts and economies 
that had been necessary to make their limited 
income suffice. 

“But this is charming!” exclaimed the girl, as 
they sat in the cool, vine-covered porch, and 
looked across the bright little flower garden, 
where the rosebushes were in bloom. “I should 
love to live in a cottage like this!” 

“It is pretty,” admitted the hostess. “But I 
must not let you forget one thing. The cottage 
did not look like this when we came here; it was 
ugly, and bare, and 





that determines the size of the scallop; then you 
understand why each opening in the mesh is so 
like all of the others. 

Ceddis worms develop into caddis flies, which 
often flit about street lights during warm summer 
evenings ; but you may frequently fail to recognize 
them, for they closely resemble certain kinds of 
smal] moths. 
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FILLING THE LINEN CHEST. 
V. Buttonhole Stitches. 


UTTONHOLE stitches may be divided into 
B two types—one in which the edge of the 
stitch is next to the worker, sometimes 
called blanket stitch; and one in which the edge 
of the stitch is away from the worker, sometimes 





designated as tailor’s buttonhole stitch. 
Nearly all the 


Make the second and the third rows above the 
first, and keep the spikes perfectly even at the 
top. Make the vertical stitches of the first row 
one-half inch high and three-quarters of an inch 
apart. Work the vertical stitches of the second 
row a quarter of an inch to the right, and those 
of the third row a quarter of an inch to the right 
of the second. 

Double Buttonhole Stitch (Fig. 8), used for fill- 
ing spaces, is worked through the material. 
Make two buttonhole stitches in close succession, 
leave a space, make two more stitches, leave 
another space, and so on. The buttonhole pairs 
in the rows alternate, instead of one pair being 
under the other. 

For the Buttonholed Scallop, there are two ways 
of placing the stitches. In the first way, the 


stitches radiate from the centre of a circle of | 


which the edge of the scallop is an are. The scallop | 
itself usually varies in 





buttonhole stitch- 
es used in em- 
broidery belong 
to the first type, 
the blanket 











eheap. People forget 
that now, when they 
see the lawn and the 
vines, the flowers, and 
the garden furniture 
we have made.” 

She paused, and 
looked out toward the 
garden ; then she went 
on with a faint smile: 
“it is very pleasant, 
very artistic to wander 
out in my white gown 
and gather roses, but 
before I did that I had 
to get down on my 
knees in my faded 
old garden dress and 
dig round the roots 
of the rosebushes. 
The vines and the 
shrubs had to be 
planted, and tended, 
and protected. Your 
cottage is likely to be 
dreary enough unless 
you are willing to get 
down and dig round 
the very roots of 
things!”’ 

How slow we are to 
learn the lesson that 
success lies within us, 
not outside us! How 
often we complain at 
the lack of roses, 
when we have failed 
to dig round the roots 
of the bushes! The 
digging is never really 
unpleasant, once we 
get at it, and no roses are so beautiful as those 
upon which we have bestowed care. 
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“CHUMMING” WITH NATURE. 
A DELIGHTFUL way to begin “chumming” 


« 


with Nature is to lie, face down, in the shade 

of a tree by the side of a stream, and watch 
the insects that live among the stones and the 
mud at the bottom. It is in such places that 
the larve of certain caddis flies build. One 
species, called the stonemason, constructs a small 
tubular house. He builds it of grains of sand 
or small pebbles, which he cements together with 
a secretion that exudes from his lower lip. Fre- 
quently you can find a stone to which several of 
these houses are attached. Take the stone home, 
and place it in an aquarium where you can study 
the caddis worms. 

When you visit a stream or pool, take a small 
pail and a dip net made of a strong wire frame 
eovered with cheesecloth, for you never can 
foresee what treasures you may discover. Carry 
also a few glass vials in your pocket wherein 
to house, temporarily, small or delicate speci- 
mens. 

With your magnifying glass, examine that tiny 
green balloon moored to a bit of old wood; you 
may find that it holds caddis-fly larve, each with 
well-developed jaws, very red eyes, and three 
pairs of long, spiny legs. Take it home, and put 
it in a glass jar full of water. Ina few 
days, the young caddis worms will leave 
their nest, and begin to collect bits of 
material, and cement them into cover- 
ings for their bodies. If you put fine 
sand into the dish they will perhaps form 
the grains into little tubular houses, and 
thus prove that they belong to the stone- 
mason clan of their race. 

Other varieties of caddis-fly larve that 
live in deep, still water build houses of 
bits of wood and straw. One species 
places the material much as woodsmen 
place the logs in a log house. 

You may also discover the fisherman, 
the most interesting of all the caddis 
worms, but this species lives only where 
water fiows swiftly. He builds his rude 
shack at the very edge of a pygmy rapids 
or waterfall and there stretches a tiny 
net, and snares minute forms of life as the water 
rushes through. Examine the mesh of the net, 
and notice how regular the openings are. 

If you are fortunate, you may even see the 
clever fellow weaving his net. He spins a thread | 
and attaches it so that it forms a row of scallops; 
he then adds another and another row of scallops, 
and arranges each row so'that the ends of two ad- 
joining scallops are always fastened to the middle 
of a scallop in the preceding row. Suddenly you 
notice that it is the swing of the larva’s head 











width at different points, 
being narrower at the be- 
ginning and at the end. 
See Fig. 9. In the second 
form, the stitches lie in 
absolutely vertical align- 
ment, and the scallop is 
usually of uniform width 
throughout. See Fig. 10. 

Careful outlining and 
padding add to the beauty 
of the buttonholed scallop. 
In fact, it is almost an 
impossibility to make a 
perfect buttonholed scal- 
lop with poor padding or 
poor outlining. 

For padding, usea slack- 
twisted thread, such as 
darning cotton; for out- 
lining, a hard - twisted 
thread. Never start with 
a knot. Use a few run- 
ning stitches that the work 
itself will cover later. 

Use the simple running 
stitch for outlining the 
scallop at the top and at 
the bottom. Pad the cen- 
tre with running stitches 
placed rather far apart 
near the edges of the de- 
sign, but more closely at 
the centre. 

Lattice Stitch (Fig. 11) 
requires two vertical lines 
for a guide to work by. 
Work alternately from 
line to line. Bring the 








stitch, in which the edge | 
is next to the worker. | 
That type is very simple | 
in its construction; its 
beauty lies in the place- 
ment and the perfection 
of the grouped stitches. 

Plain Buttonhole or Blanket Stitch. (Fig. 1.) 
Work from left to right, with the edge toward you. 
With running stitches, follow the outline, whether 
it be straight or curved. Insert the needle at the 
left, and bring it up through the material; hold 
the thread below the design and under the left | 
thumb; insert the needle from above, and bring it 
out below the line of the pattern, but above the 
held working thread ; tighten the loop thus formed, 
but be careful not to draw the material. For 
beauty of work, the stitches must be close to- 
gether and perfectly even. 

Pointed Buttonhole Stitch (Fig. 2) is only a 
slight variation, with stitches graduated to a 
point. 

Open Buttonhole Stitch (Fig. 3) is made like 
plain buttonholing, but with spacings between the 
stitches. 

Buttonholed Cord or Braid (Fig. 4) is simply 
open buttonholing made over cord or braid held in 
position under the left thumb during the working 
of the stitch. 

Barb Stitch (Fig. 5) is made up of two rows of 
open buttonholing stitches, the edge lines of which 
come together, but with the barbs of one row 
placed between the barbs of the other row. Join 
the two rows by a slanting overhand stitch. Work 
from right to left. Bring the needle up through 
the material at the upper angle at the right; * let 
the floss pass over to the lower left angle; slip the 
needle under the horizontal lines, and out at the 
next top right angle. Repeat from *. 

















needle and the thread up 
through the material at the left. Hold the thread 
under the left thumb; take up a stitch directly 
toward you, but at the opposite line ; that will give 
you a triangle. Work the stitch on the other 
parallel line, always holding the floss under the 
left thumb, and making the first insertion of the 
needle in the lower part of the next-to-the-last 
triangle that you made. 

Ladder Stitch. (Fig. 12.) Make a horizontal 
stitch of the width you desire. Bring the needle 
out again at the beginning of the horizontal stitch 
or bar. Hold the thread under the thumb at the 
left; insert the needle at the opposite end of the 
bar, and bring it out again diagonally and down- 
ward in alignment with the first insertion that you | 
made. That forms a triangle that should be loose. 

Hold the thread under the left thumb; pull the 
loose stitch to form a square, insert the needle at 
the lower right-hand point of the square, and 
bring the needle out again diagonally in alignment 
with the first insertion made. 
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AN INDIAN GIRL’S SPORTS. 


HE life of the Indian girls and women in 

| the days when the Sioux villages dotted the 

buffalo plains was not all drudgery, by any 

means. They, as well as the men, had amuse- 

ments, some of which had qualities that might 
well make them popular with modern girls. 

The favorite outdoor sport of the plainswomen 
from remote times was “ tap-kap-see-cha,” the 
original form of field hockey. Any level bit of 
plain served for a field. The goals were usually 
two hundred yards apart ; the width of the playing 
ground was about twenty feet. Twenty-five to 
fifty or more contestants played on each side, but 
they arranged themselves in several groups, each 
of which was restricted to an allotted por- 
tion of the field. When the ball crossed 
the line of division, it belonged to the next 
group. Thus, if there were fifty players 
on a side, each group of ten covered only 
forty yards of the field. 

The ball was of buckskin, about as large 
as a baseball, but softer. At the start of 
the game it was tossed up with a war 
whoop, midway between the goals. Each 
side struggled to send it on with their 
hooked sticks toward the opponents’ goal. 
The players kept it rolling along the 
ground, or drove it through the air, and 
the contest continued until one side or the 
other succeeded in sending it across their 
opponents’ goal line. 

The Indian girls also played another 








Battlement Stitch (Fig. 6) is used for the finish 
of hems on large pieces. Four tones of the same 
color work effectively together. The first row is | 
| Simple open buttonhole stitch, with the stitches | 
| spaced one-half inch apart and one-half inch deep. 
Work the second row slightly below and at the 
left of the first, and the third and the fourth rows 
in the same way. 

Paling Stitch (Fig. 7) is another adaptation of 
the open buttonhole stitch, but made in threes 








instead of the fours used in battlement stitch. 


game called “pas-lé-han.” For this they 
used a tapering wand about eight feet 





long, with a heavy forward end that was shaped 
a little like the head of a snake. 
| they made the head of buffalo, elk, or deer’s | 
horn. The girls held the wand with the thumb, | 
the middle finger, and the ring finger, and kept 
the index finger pressed against the end of it. 
They bent the arm closely at the elbow, and held it | 
at right angles to the body; this brought the half- | 
open hand directly over the shoulder. The player | 
took two or three forward steps, and then hurled 
the wand with all the strength of her arm. The 


Sometimes | 
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The cream of 
cooking fats 


4 Crisco is an entirely different 


‘cooking fat. You never have 
used anything like Crisco 
for frying, for shortening or * 
for cake making because the 
Crisco Process of treating 
vegetable oil is different. 
And only this process can 
make Crisco. 


Cream represents the richest, or 
best, of the milk. Crisco represents 
the richest yet most digestible form 
of food oil. 


RISCO 


-for Short 
Sn beying fo kine 


Crisco is different also in this re- 
spect: it remains sweet and pure 
indefinitely. For the properties of 
the oil which cause it to turn 
rancid are eliminated by the Crisco 
Process. 


Do not confuse Crisco, therefore, 
with other cooking fats. Crisco pos- 
sesses advantages which no other 
has. None is of the high quality 
of Crisco; no more than milk is 
of the quality of cream. Try Crisco 
yourself, for frying, for hot biscuits 
and for cake. You will be delighted 
with it. You will see why it is so 
different. 


New Cook Book Free 


This new book by Marion Harris Neil, 
Cookery Editor, Ladies’ Home, Journal, 
gives 250 original recipes, is attractively 
illustrated, and tells many interesting and 
valuable facts about cooking and food 
products. It also tells the interesting 
story of Crisco’s discovery and manu- 
facture. It is free. There is also a quality 
edition of this book containing a total of 
615 Neil Recipes and a Calendar of 
Dinners—365 menus of original and tasty 
meals. This book is bound in blue and 
gold cloth. The regular price of this book 
is twenty-five cents. To those answering 
this advertisement it will be sent for 
five 2-cent stamps. mn writing for either 


book, address Dept. G-5, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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head of the wand hit the ground obliquely, and 
the tapering shaft slid and wriggled along, much 
like a fleeing snake. The object of the game was 
to see who could throw the wand farthest; but 
vrace and swiftness of flight also counted. 

” ‘ris simple sport brought into use nearly all the 
' muscles that are required to throw a baseball, and 
helped much to make the girls supple and agile. 
It was also an excellent winter game, for the 
wands travel farther and faster over crusted snow. 

When their home was in the beautiful lake 
country, the Minnesota Sioux used to play a 
water game. It was really the game of lacrosse 
played in bark canoes, and might be called 
“eanoe ball,” or “water lacrosse.” 

The ball was twice as large as the one the men 
used on land—a little larger than a baseball, but 
much lighter in weight. The sticks were like 
those used in lacrosse, except that they were a 
foot longer, and had twice as large a pocket. The 
women made the pockets of vegetable fibre, which, 
unlike sinew or rawhide, does not stretch when it 
is wet. The pocket was of such a depth as to show 
only about one-third of the ball above the rim. 

Ten to twenty girls played on a side, two to 
each canoe—one as “ball player,” the other as 
“canoeist.” The one who managed the paddle 
devoted herself entirely to her canoe and that of 
her opponent. She could not touch the ball, or 
interfere with the opposing ball player; her duty 
was to use all her skill to obstruct the opposing 
eanoe, and when her partner secured the ball, to 
guard against being obstructed in her turn. She 
had to be skillful and alert to balance her own 
craft and to harass her opponent, but no canoeist 
was allowed to ram her opponent’s canoe head on. 

The ball player in possession of the ball re- 
tained it while her canoeist paddled toward the 
opponent’s goal, but as soon as another canoe 
crossed their bow, she had to make a pass. This 
she could do in any direction she chose. Players 
were not allowed to hit the ball while it was in 
the water, but they might scoop it up at any time 
when they could reach it with their sticks. 

Thus the struggle continued until the ball either 
went out of bounds or passed over one of the 
goals. The course was about a hundred yards 
long by fifty yards wide. If the ball went out of 
bounds, the referee threw it up, as at first, in the 
middle of the space between two opposing canoes 
that floated parallel to each other. The other 
players, occupying strategic points, held them- 
selves ready to receive the ball on a pass. 

In order to avoid danger of injury to the players, 
throwing the ball with a full-arm swing was for- 
bidden ; it might be lobbed or tossed with the fore- 
arm only. The game developed nicety of physical 
control, but only those girls played it who were 
good swimmers, for there was always a pleasant 
likelihood of an upset. 
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WASHABLE CROCHETED BUTTON. 


HE crocheted button of mercerized rat-tail 

cord is well adapted for trimming the 

heavier white wash dresses, such as picot, 
Bedford cord, ratiné, and eponge, and when made 
of silk rat-tail, is suitable for trimming silk and 
wool garments. Use one-six- 
teenth-inch or one-eighth-inch 
cord, according to the size of 
button that you desire. 

Chain five stitches of the slip 
stitch, and fasten them to form 
a circle. Make thirteen single 
crochets over the circle; join 
them to the first single crochet 
with the slip stitch. Keep the beginning end of 
the cord on the upper side. 

Cut the cord, leaving five or six inches at the 


‘ end. Slip the loop off the needle and bring it over 
and through the centre hole to what is usually 
considered the wrong side. Carry the cut end of 
the thread through the same hole. 





Set a 





Take up the loop, and crochet three chain 
Stitches. Finish off by pulling the end of the 
thread through the last loop. Push the end of the 
cord back through the centre hole. It may be 
oe to add a few stitches with a needle and * > ve t r O rt 
thread to the top centre knot and to the two ends, Th f k d f -d 
to give further security to the finishing off. ere S more un in every = - _ ana 7 

Remember that in this button what is usually 
considered the wrong side is really the right side. wh en you have a Kodak. 

Where small wash buttons are desired, a very 
coarse crochet cotton can be used instead of the 


heavy cord, The fishing, boating and trapping trips all offer 
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MOVING-PICTURE PARODIES. iti , i hs 
yess ee bully opportunities for taking pictures. Every excur 
no expense by giving parodies on moving 


pictures. “Young Lochinvar” was. the sion to the woods or the swimming hole has more fun 


i abate elt 3 ; | 

“cmon of the party reed the poem. sow. in it for the fellow with a Kodak—and any live boy 
ile the actors illustrated it. . ° “ : 
Lochinvar, on a broom, esme prancing tort, can take pictures and finish ’em too, if he wishes. 
ith a kitehen knife for a sword. He gave a stiff | 


tnitation of leaping over rocks and bushes, swam | A k d ] i f f h K d k 
ve Esk River, and boldly dashed into Netherby | sk your dealer or write us for a copy oF the Koda 
y 
siall, — the festivities preceding the wedding | ‘ 
‘ere In progress. The bride wore a costume that | C ] ll ll d k d 
‘cluded an old lace veil, and she carried = poste | ata ogue. I t te S a about Ko a . e 5 B set . Ba, 
i a = brush for a bridal bouquet. The | ° , 
raven bridegroom, of course, hung back, and the | h k ] k K d k d h d I h 
‘ride’s father demanded the intruder’s reasons for (t cy wor | © O a 5 we — 0 sie: = “t — 
ries = The bride’s mother ran about, fussing | 
nd making motions of disapproval to the guests, | d = 
id trying to stir the bridegroom to act, but with- | a ar room " | 
ut Success. The goblet was a big kitchen tin, | 
toe and Sete but the bride kissed it, and | | 
© ran off with Lochinvar. At once the father | : ] ; ; | 
ud the other men seized brooms in waiting by a If - RURAY; eee te tps 
ao. and galloped madly after Lochinvar and the 
a8 a revel ey shaking their heads, 
ni y-handed. The reader mournfully an- iy i 
tl —e The lost bride of Netherby ne’er did EAS TMAN K O DA K CO., Rocu ESTER, N. Y., 1 he Kodak City. 
ley see,” and the picture was over. The actors 
spoke never a word throughout the whole per- 


tormance, but played their parts in true moving- 
picture style. 
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THOSE TROUBLESOME QUESTIONS. | 


LL mothers and fathers | 
1A are acquainted with | 
that trying age in 
children when almost every | 
sentence they utter is a) 
question. It seems like a 
thankless task to answer 
the questions, for many of 
them appear to be asked 
without much desire to gain 
information. Another ques- 
tion follows an answer, and 
the replies make little impression. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to know that one mother so handles 
the situation that she saves herself much needless 
talking, and at the same time gets her little son 
to use his mind. 

Perhaps as she starts with him for a walk, he 
sees a ladder resting against the eaves of a house. 
“Mother,” he asks, ‘“‘what_is the ladder 
up by that house for?” 

Instead of answering in the usual 
patient but bored way, “‘So that they 
can get up on the house, dear,” the 
mother says, in an animated tone, “I 
wonder what it can be there for?’ 

“So they can get. up on the house,” 
the boy announces, triumphantly, for 
of course he knew at the beginning 
why the ladder was there. 

“But why should they wish to get up 
there?” the mother persists. The boy 
begins to think, and very likely hits 
upon several reasons for the ladder’s 
being in its present position. 

Having disposed of that problem, the 
boy cries, “O mother, what makes that 
horse run?” 

“Why do you run?” asks his mother. 

“Oh, because I’m in a hurry, or 
because I feel like running, or because 
you call me.” 

“Then why do you think the horse 
runs?” 

‘Because he feels like running?” 
suggests the boy. 

“Or because the people driving him 
are in a hurry,” adds the mother; and 
now the boy really listens to the sug- 
gestion, which he would not have done 
at first. 

Of course there are many questions 
that should be answered frankly and 
honestly, but the child at the “question 
age” seldom asks them. Everything 
that he sees is interesting to him; he 
has much to learn; naturally, he 
resorts to questions instead of thinking out solu- 
tions for himself. But when once he has begun to 
find his own answers, he has taken the first step 
in learning to reason, and happy is the mother 
who starts her son on that road, for it leads to 
fields of knowledge for him, and peace of mind 
for her. 
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FRESHENING STRAW HATS. 


ANAMA and Porto Rico hats need little 
P besides a scrubbing with a hand brush and 

warm suds of Castile soap or white soap. 
Add a teaspoonful of fluid ammonia to the half 
gallon of water used in making the suds. When 
the dust is out, rinse the hat in two clear waters, 
shake it well, and then dip it in a wash composed 
of a dessert-spoonful of glycerin and three quarts 
of clear water. That will keep the straw from 
growing brittle. Set the hat on a clean towel, and 
wipe it well with a soft cloth. Then leave it ona 
towel to dry in a current of air, but not in the sun. 

In cleaning other kinds of straw hats, take the 
lining out, pick off loose threads, brush the hat 
well, and lay it in warm, weak suds of white soap, 
with a teaspoonful of borax added to the water. 
Soak the hat in this for five or ten minutes, scrub 
it gently, and then dip it, first in clear water, then 
in weak acid water—made by putting a half-tea- 
spoonful of oxalic or tartaric acid in two quarts 
of boiling water, and allowing the water to cool 
slightly. Leave the hat in it five minutes, and 
then rinse it in three waters, with glycerin in the 
last one, as for Panamas. Shake the hat vigor- 
ously, wipe it with soft absorbent cloths, and set 
it on a block to dry. A regular milliner’s block is 
not necessary. 

In Civil War times, when women had to do many 
things for themselves, they shaped their hats on 
stone jars and on three-pint pails turned upside 
down. When they wished to stiffen the material, 
they rubbed parchment size into white or light 
hats, and glue size into black or dark hats. When 
the hat was almost dry, they pressed it with a 
heavy iron, over a clean white cloth laid on the 
straw. 

Some girls simplify matters by brushing the 
dust out of shabby black hats, and giving them 
one or two coats of liquid shoe blacking; but you 
can buy regular hat dressings for twenty-five 
cents a bottle, and they are much better for chip 
and cactus hats. In five minutes one of the pre- 
pared dressings will turn a faded red or blue toque 
into a very respectable black one. 

With milliner’s gum and wax finish, you can 
renew and mend fine flowers and wreaths, and 
restore the waxy gloss to leaves. 

Good millinery is almost indestructible if you 
know how to treat it. Scrubbing and bleaching 
will restore the freshness of soiled and sun-dark- 
ened straw. Large pieces of double buckram 
sewed under the straw will close holes in the 
crown, made by hatpins; a handful of stiff muslin 
crumpled and basted on top of the crown will 
make it a proper height; swathings of soft tissue 
—old chiffon veilings, perhaps, washed to delicate 
tints—may be pinned in folds over the whole 
crown, and behold! you have made a new hat of 
your old one, and saved several dollars. 

A few points from an amateur milliner are worth 


| noting. With velveteen or old crape she wipes | touches him, and goes back to his former ‘position. 

| her hats of firm straw or crinoline as soon as she | The bandage is then removed from the eyes of 
| takes them off, and throws over each one a square | the player who was blindfolded, and he tries to 
| of soft muslin to keep off the fine, unseen dust | find out who touched him, either by discovering a 
| that is always floating in the air. For chip hats | self-conscious look on the guilty player’s face, by 
| and for flowers she uses a brush made from worn- | making remarks or gestures that will make him 


out veils and thin silk scraps wound round a stick, 


|and tied on firmly. The lower edges are left | position. If there is no clue, the boy who is “‘it” 


| loose for two inches. It makes a very soft brush | 


| that will not damage the most delicate flowers or thus picked goes over to his side; otherwise, he 
| himself must go over to the enemy’s basket. 
behind it, by virtue of the attraction that silk has 


plumage, but that will leave everything clean 


for dust. 
& ¢ 


A GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 


R those who prize flowers not alone for their 
Pow sake, but also for their human associa- 
tions, there is great pleasure in assembling 
plants that bring to mind some pleasant event or 
some treasured friendship. It is not necessary 





that the whole garden be so made up, but only 
that, mingled with the general display, there be a 
sprinkling, at least, of the plants of remembrance. 

Along one border of a garden in California 
stands a row of hollyhocks grown from seedlings 
that were sent out by mail from the old home in 
Pennsylvania; in a shady corner blooms a bed of 
forget-me-nots, the gift of a cherished friend in 
the East. In another corner is a clump of native 
asters, the specific name of which commemorates 
a botanical friend who first made it known to the 
world. A white-flowered oleander, raised from a 
spray broken from a tree in the garden of an old 
Franciscan Mission, speaks mutely of a memo- 
rable day spent with now scattered friends in a 
picturesque and historical spot. An ivy grown 
from a slip brought from Hans Sachs’s grave in 
Nuremberg, a few odd cactuses hastily collected 
and painfully carried during a horseback trip 
in northern Arizona, a bed of gay gaillardias 
raised from seed sent by a dear relative who 
gathered them in Texas, where the plant grows 
wild—these are items that add interest to a gar- 
den that might be duplicated in kind almost any- 
where. 

Such a garden cannot, of course, be made in one 
season; but it is easy to begin, and it will grow 
faster than you would have thought possible. 
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FISHING IN THE ‘WELL. 


OMETIMES a pump staff breaks off below 
S the end of the tubing in the well. To get the 

lower end out for repairs is usually a task 
for the pipe fitter, with 
his ‘special tools; but 
if you make a ring out 
of heavy wire that 
will just slip into the 
pipe, and fasten two 
other long wires loose- 
ly to opposite sides of 
the ring, you can ex- 
tract the broken end 
of the staff without 
difficulty. 

Bend the lower ends 
of the wires round the 
ring, as the diagram 
indicates. Make the 
attachment loose 
enough to let the ring 
play freely in the wires. As you lower the ring 
into the pipe, hold the wires in such a way that 
the ring will remain level until it has slipped over 
the end of the broken staff, and is at least a foot 
below the point of fracture. Then let go one of 
the wires, and pullon the other. Immediately the 
ring will grip the staff, and hold it as long as you 
pull on the wire. 
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“SELECT FRUIT.” 


Te is a favorite game in the Orient. Two 
captains choose sides, the members of which 
then squat in rows about twenty feet apart. 
Each player takes the name of some fruit. One 
captain blindfolds a player on his side, and a boy 





from the opposite side rises, tiptoes over to him, 











| laugh, or by noticing that he has changed his 


makes a guess. If he guesses right, the “fruit” 


Then the other side has a chance, and the game 
continues until one basket or the other is emptied. 
The game teaches the players to be observant 
and to read faces. ‘ 
® ¢ 


THE REAL VALUE OF A SALAD. 


T is a far cry from the simple, original salad of 
| “a green or bitter herb dressed with oil and 
vinegar’’ to the complex and elaborate mixtures 
that are called salads on modern hotel 
menu cards. The simple fresh green, 
dressed .with oil and vinegar, and ac- 
companying or following the heavy | 
Meat course, serves to give zest and 
edge to the appetite again, and in the 
system acts as a sedative to the nerves 
by counteracting the stimulating effect 
of the meats. 

Of themselves, the greens furnish 
little or nothing in actual nourishment, 
but the minerals in them are of great 

-value in maintaining the alkalinity of | 

the blood that is so essential to good 
health; for the body suffers quite as | 
much when it receives food that lacks | 
the necessary minerals as when it re- | 
ceives no food at all. From no other | 
source comes such an abundant and | 
varied supply of iron, lime, potash, 
magnesium, sulphur, phosphorus, and 
sodium as from the fresh, tender greens 
and bitter herbs. 

In the dressing made with oil or eggs 
and butter lies the only real food value 
of these simple green salads; but the 
proper function of the salad in the heavy 
dinner is not that of supplying nourish- 
ment, but that of furnishing the all- 
essential minerals and acids, and of 
stimulating the appetite through the 

.attractive color and the pleasing fresh 
flavor. The bitter herbs—cress, endive, 
dandelion, escarole—so much used 
abroad, are not so popular in America, 
and because they are not, we are heavy 
losers. 

From the point of view of economy, 
the “odds-and-ends” salad is to be commended, 
for it is a satisfactory way of using up the left 
overs. It saves reheating; and when the ingre- 
dients are well blended with a nicely seasoned 
dressing, the small amount of meat, fish, or vege- 
table left from dinner can be served in an appetiz- 
ing and acceptable way. 

Many persons omit meats from their summer 
diet. The salad, plentifully dressed with oil, sup- 
plies them with a good equivalent in food value, 
and at the same time a better and more easily 
digested form of fat. The vegetable fats, being 
in liquid form and free from germ infection, are 
much to be preferred, because they can be eaten 
raw, and thus are more easily handled by the 
body. The heating that is necessary for meat 
fats, although it makes them palatable and safe 
to eat, nevertheless develops in them a substance 
that is irritating to the digestive organs. 
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BETTER USE OF THE BARN. 


N farm and village properties, the barn 
O usually shows the least efficiency of any 

unit of the home plant, in proportion to the 
money and space devoted to it. Modern barn 
construction is expensive, substantial, warm, and 
provides for cleanliness, light, and ventilation. 
Too frequently it quite overshadows the inade- 
quate house, and absorbs all the paint. 

It will pay to make a study of the barn and its 
uses throughout the seasons. There will be found 
maby waste spaces, and others that are unused 
for long periods, for which, nevertheless, the 
owner pays interest, taxes and insurance. In 
part, at least, they can be utilized. 

The barn should first be organized for work. 
A few rainy-day hours spent in making things 
“handy”—as you have long idly wished them to 
be—will repay you. Sort out the ever-accumulat- 
ing trash, put up pegs, hooks, and shelves, and 
have definite places for things; rearrange things 
if thereby you can accomplish a saving in time, 
and install mechanical devices to take the place 
of hand labor. It is relatively as important to 
save steps and time in a barn as in a factory or a 
hotel kitchen or an office. 

Many barns have too little scaffolding. Half- 
flooring the high vertical spaces is easy and inex- 
pensive, and adds to the capacity, and facilitates 
the handling of stored crops. In like manner, the | 
lesser spaces in the lower parts of the building 
can be supplied with shelves or be boxed in 
roughly, and places can be made for much of the | 
smaller equipment that has been more or less in 
the way for years. 

Storage room will "then be found for many arti- | 
cles that have long cluttered the house, the cellar, 
and the yard. Spaces under stairways, over bins, 
and in unnecessarily wide passageways should 
be turned to use. The cheerful and home-loving 
swallows have unfortunately deserted many 
homesteads. They will return if they can get 
protection from their enemies, and better provi- | 
sion for nest building. Small openings for them | 
should be made in the high barn gables. 

Such conveniences as running water in or near | 
the barn, chutes for fodder and grain, hinged | 





panels for passing things through, secure and | 








Priceless 


Recipes 
Our chefs could tell 


you, if you came here, of 
some priceless recipes. 
Of flavors and tangs they 
worked years to accom- 
plish. Of certain perfec- 
tions which we _ brought 
experts thousands of miles 
to teach. 


One of those recipes is 
that zestful sauce which 
we bake with our Pork 
and Beans. It is one of 
the reasons why nobody 
ever has matched this fa- 


mous dish. 


VAIN UAME 


Also Baked Without the — 


This dish is our leading 
specialty. Many great 
chefs have helped us per- 
fect it. It has brought 
to millions an entirely new 


idea of Baked Beans. 

The Beans are mealy 
and mellow, uncrisped and 
unbroken, because of our 
modem steam ovens. The 
sauce Is unmatchable. 

It is so unapproachable 
that thousands of restau- 
rants —even Broadway 
hotels — now have their 
Beans baked in our 


kitchens. 
This dish has won 


nation-wide fame for our 
cooking. And now two 
million people every day 
eat something our chefs 
prepare. 

You will never know 
how good Beans can be un- 
til you serve Van Camp's. 

10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 


Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups—18 kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 
Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 
Van Camp’s Famales 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti a TRalionge 
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5% May 


PRICES: UNION 
Gold-plated, 


or ask your 
dealer 





your machine. 






LJAVE you a Victor Victrola or a 
fl Columbia Graphophone? If so, 
these wonderful new quick -attachable 
UNION Reproducers (with diamond 
points) will enable -you to play the beauti- 
fulnew EDISON Disc Records—the sweet- 
est music of their kind—without altering 
They give you Two 
phonographs for One. Order one on trial 
—there’s no risk—your money refunded, 
if desired, any time within two weeks. 


Reproducer Columbia, 
$9; Nickel, $8; Sapphire Points, $1.50 less. 
For descriptive folders write 





Two 
phonographs 
for One 


for Victor or 










The Union Specialty & Plating Co. —enaisoos 
413 Prospect Ave., N. W. Rivxtsdgeninses 
CLEVELAND, OHIO for UNION Reproducer 


te 
Use the coupon to get descriptive folders 413 















OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


are 

the greatest 
prevent tearing of stockings. Small 

DD. au athe heen domo 

i ion cl so 

that it stays fastened all day. 
Caner ive age) 

Sold Everywhere 
Frost 


“EVERYCHILD"’ 


ive wear—allow 
co of action and 


Se eee 








Superb, Porcelain Lined—the delight of every 
woman’s heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here's that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
less, scratchless, dish-like lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


this wonderful sanitary lining with 
I will mail you—free—a sam: 

of Leonard Porcelain that will quickly show you the 

difference. You can’t scratch it even with a 

knife. It’s everlasting—easily kept beautifully sweet 

andclean. You’ll never be satisfied with anything else. 

Can be arranged for outside icing 


Don’t confuse 
paint or enamel. 


Style shown 


for catalog today. 
perfectly satisfied. 


De d. Ask poi 
U'll mail my booklet “Care of Refrigerators.’’ Every 
woman should have a copy of t 


} GH. LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
L 146 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. (i) 


No. 4, in polist 
case. Size, 35x2ix45 oer 


50 Styles—$15 up—Freight Paid 


fo Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send 
loney returned 





and water cooler. 





if you are not 


‘or sample of porcelain and 


valuable book. 
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easy stairs in place of rickety ladders, covers for 
high-priced vehicles and machinery, slight changes 
that eliminate unnecessary steps, feed boxes that 
do not waste, and provision for saving and utiliz- 
ing refuse are readily installed at little expense. 
If the betterments appear slight, it should be re- 
membered that they affect acts performed several 
times a day and for years. And apart from all 
other considerations, safety is of economic impor- 
| tance in the management. Accidents in barns, 
chiefly to elderly persons, amount yearly to a sad 
| total. 

| Adapt the barn to purposes of play and educa- 
tion. Children hasten to it as a place of large 
adventure and opportunity; but they carry there 
usually a repressing load of surveillance and 
“don’ts.” You can establish a better relationship 
with them by informing them how they might start 
a fire, ‘njure fodder, irritate stock, or generally 
disarrange things; you can go farther, and help 
make the barn a big playhouse and workshop for 
them— gymnasium, repair shop, menagerie and 
theatre. The “big barn floor,” with its spaces 
lifting freely to the mellow-toned rafters, can be 
developed into a most useful place of recreation 
—a place where the young people can practice 
starts for sprints and distance racing, all the 
jumps, weight throwing, wrestling, boxing, basket 
| ball, indoor baseball, curve pitching,—at a hang- 
j ing blanket,—quoits, archery, and fencing. Let 








the barn be a place of interest to the whole family ; 
| let the whole family, from grandfather to toddler, 
| join in a barn survey, and assist in planning its 
| reorganization. 
| For the women, better use of the barn means | 
| invariably more home comfort and efficiency. | 
| Many of the farm processes, many repairs, men’s 
| conferences, stormy-day jobs and noisy gather- 

ings of the children can be removed to the barn, | 
to the improvement of life in the house. 


| 

* © | 

AN ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF A | 
DISTRICT SCHOOL. | 


OMEN graduates of a district school in | 
W southern Michigan have formed an inter- | 
esting alumnz association. The school | 
district from which the members came is about | 
four miles from the nearest railway, and twelve 
miles from the nearest trolley line. 
Most of those who belong to the association | 
attended the rural school of the district thirty or 
more years ago. They are now scattered over | 
the township and the county, and some of them 
are in distant states. Only three or four of the 
women who attend the different meetings now 
live in the school district. 

Meetings are held once a month at the houses 
of the members. Some of the members drive 
twenty miles; a few come by train an even greater 
distance. Members begin to arrive by ten o’clock 
in the morning; at twelve o’clock the hostess 
serves dinner. The afternoon is given over to talk 
of old times, and to reading letters from absentees. 

Once a year the families of the members hold 
apicnic. The proceedings of the association are 
fully chronicled in the local newspaper, and, taken 
all together, the simple little organization has more 
than justified itself in keeping alive old associa- 
tions and old friendships. - 


*® 


STRENGTHENING KNICKERBOCKERS. 


OTHERS soon learn how vulnerable are 

the knees of their boys’ knickerbockers. 

There is no sartorial river Styx in which, 

like Achilles, these garments can be dipped, but 

it is well to know that the wearing quality of them 
can be increased by a simple expedient. 

That is reinforcing the knee bands with a single 
thickness of the binding that is sold for skirt 
bands. The binding comes double, but for use on 
knickerbockers, it should be cut open and sewed 
on the under side of the knee band—a part that 
otherwise has to be renewed more or less fre- 
quently, because of the strain and the tearing of 
the cloth where the teeth of the buckle fasten. 

If this is done before the knickerbockers are 
worn at all, it will not be necessary to give further 
care to them. The knee band thus treated will 
outwear the other parts of the trousers. 


SE TE ECEIPTS 


MILK VEGETABLE SOUP.—Chop or cut in 
small strips one carrot, one leek, and half a small 
white cabbage. Put two ounces of butter in a 
saucepan, and when it boils put in the vegetables. 
Let them cook gently, but do not let them brown. 
Then add three pints of milk into which one ounce 
of flour has been creamed. Season the mixture 
to taste, and let the yo gently for half an 
hour. Serve it with cubes of toast. 


PRUNE JELLY.—Cover one pound of Cali- 
| fornia prunes with cold water, and cook them 
| until they are soft. Dissolve one-half a box of 
| shredded gelatin (or two to three tablespoonfuls 
of granulated gelatin) in one-half pint of cold 
water. Add one pint of hot water, one and one- 
quarter cupfuls of sugar, and the 3 sutce of one or 
two lemons. Remove the pits of the prunes, and 
cut up the fruit. Pour the dissolved gelatin over 
them, stir the mixture a little, and set it away to 
harden. Serve the jelly with whipped cream. 


SHRIMP SALAD.—To boil shrimps, plunge 
them into fiercely sous salt water,—almost a 
brine,—and continue boiling ten minutes. Pick 
them from the shells, and marinate them for two 
or three hours. Drain, and add an equal measure 
of crisp celery cut into small pieces. Mix with 
a cooked dressing made according to the directions 

ven below. lace the mixture upon lettuce 
eaves, and surround each service with a row of 
unbroken orange sections freed carefully from all 
white inner skin. The orange gives the salad an 
unusual and pleasing flavor. 

. Beat the yolks of eight eggs with three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar. Add two-thirds of 
a cupful of vinegar and one-third of a cupful of 
water. Season with mustard, paprika, and salt. 
Beat the whole until very light, and cook in a 
double boiler until thick. Remove and beat a 
with an egg whip. en cold, add one cupful of 
olive oil and one-half pint of cream that has 
been whipped. The _— will keep for weeks 
in the ice box, and is particularly good for any 
fruit salad. 
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EVEN vestal virgins tended the 
. ever-burning sacred flame of 
Vesta in ancient Rome. 

Absolute cleanliness was one of 
their religious obligations. Their 
house, which was maintained by 
the State, contained baths of sur- 
passing beauty and luxury. 

A most important feature of the 
toilet, as well as of every great 
Roman household, was the use of 
fine oils—apparently palm and olive. 

The utter luxury of the Roman 


Palmo 


In hard water or soft, hot water or co’, 
quickly. 
charm unknown to any other sozp. It is 
Palmolive Shampoo <{"0''ve0! 
makes the hair lustrous and healthy, and is ex- 


cellent for the scalp. It rinses out easily and 
leaves the hair softand tractable. Price 50 cents. 
N. B.—If you cannot get Palmolive Cream or Sh 


am- 
poo of your local dealer, a full-size package of either 
will be mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Ltd. 
155 -157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 





When Boauh) Was Sacre 


It imparts a smooth, clear complexion, and adds that touch of 


bath is today enjoyed by the more 
than two million women who use 
Palmolive Soap. 

In this delightful form, palm and olive 
oils are most perfectly blended, 

Those who use Palmolive daily find 
there is nothing else quite like it for cleans- 
ing, soothing and nourishing even the ten- 
derest skin. It leaves the skin smooth, firm 
and white and protected against irritation. 

Palm and Olive Oils give Palmolive 
its delicate color. Naught else is needed. 
The natural delightful fragrance is a 
veritable breath from the Orient. 
And the price is only 15c¢ a cake. 


live 


Palmolive lathers freely and 









very hard—does not waste. 


Palmolive Cream 


cleanses the pores of the skin 
and adds a delightful touch after 
the use of Palmolive 
Soap. Price 50 cents, 


+ 
PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 


























Stam S | 333 Foreign Missionary stamps, only 7c. 100 for- 

. cign. no 2 alike, incl. Mexico, sepa, etc., 5c. 
100 _ U.S. fine, 30c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. Agts. wtd. 
50%. List free! I Buy Stamps. L. B. DOVER, St. Mo. 
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but write today ‘or our big 
1914 catalog of **Ranger’* 
you me EN ed 4 
a ulars of our 
so Geneee ven a Lap me Lay apd on one month's free 
wi a cent expense to you. 

BOY Fg = make money taking orders for pieyeies, 

lamps, sundries, etc. from our big hand- 
some catalog. it’s free. It contains ‘‘combination offers” 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it. 
LOW FACTORY direct to . Noone else can 













terms. You cannot 
without first learning what we can offer you. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 








“‘Been Riding All Day— Not a Bit Tired 
“My bicycle is equipped with the 


ORBIN, Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


“My feet are at rest half the time 
—they don’t have to follow the 
pedalsin a ceaseless grind. 










“I release the pedals by pressure 
of my feet, sit back and let mo- 
mentum carry me along.” 


' “Corbin Control Means 
Safety Assured”’ 
Sold and equipped by 
bicycle and hardware 
dealers everywhere. 


Write for 1914 Catalog 
THE CORBIN 
SCREW 
CORPORATION 
215 HIGH STREET 
Britain, Conn. 











STAMPS 


100 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 
AKER 8T. CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


MMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world 


GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 











New 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone 


EIGHT times as efficient, EIGHT times as powerful, 
EIGHT times as convenient, HT times as helpful as our for- 


ie oY 


b 
New York offic 

















Three Things to 
Remember 
When you think of 
renewing or refinishing 
anything about your 
home — from floors or 
| woodwork to furniture, 
radiators, picture frames 
and aie kee 
| hiosiowtiplociak 
| Jap-a-Lac 





Green Can 
Glidden 


| —the name—the pack- 
| age, the maker. 
aabese 
particular 
ticular need—9 transparent 
colors, 10 enamel colors, and 
gold or aluminum. 
The booklet gives full in- 
structions, the color card 


ws all colors. Both 
are yours on request. 


10516 
Ave., 8. W. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio. 
Toronto, Canada. 


have the 
each par- 



















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekl aper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ftice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Sareent to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which | 


your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
5 PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. - Boston, Mass. 

















HYPERIDROSIS. 


HERE is a kind of functional dis- 

order of the sweat glands that 
results in excessive perspiration. 
The scientific name for the condition 
is hyperidrosis. Those who suffer 
from hyperidrosis are usually not in 
the best of general health, and the 
nervous system is especially likely 
to be at fault. When the trouble is loca!,—when it 
is confined to the hands, for instance,—no one can 
say why that particular part of the body rather 
than another suffers, for examination with a micro- 
scope does not show any changes in the skin or in 
the sweat glands. 

The nervous origin of the affection is often 
shown by the fact that, like blushing, it is brought 
on or aggravated by the slightest emotional dis- 
turbance, and especially by the demands that 
social occasions make on the sufferer’s self-com- 
mand and powers of conversation. Hot weather, 
of course, increases the trouble, but when every 
one else is perspiring, the affliction of one is less 
noticeable. It is when the symptom appears with- 
out reason or excuse that the victim really suffers. 

The treatment of the condition, whether its man- 
ifestations are local or general, should aim to 
build up the general health. Any good tonic that 
gives a fillip to the general system and improves 
the circulation may relieve the trouble. Cold baths 
are often useful for their effect on the circulation. 
In cases where the hands or the feet are affected, 
immerse them for a few minutes in quite hot water, 
and then, after drying them with a soft cloth, dust 
them freely with boric acid powder. Ifthe trouble 
is very annoying, and does not yield to time or to 
simple remedies like these, consult a physician. 
The sweat glands themselves may be in a dis- 
ordered state, and it may be advisable to use the 
X rays; those rays have cured cases of hyperi- 
drosis that have resisted every other form of 
treatment. 
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COUSIN CAROLINE’S GIFT. 

*“(\HEILA McCormick, what is the, 
matter? I’ve called you three 

times and you haven’t heard me, and 





you look as if the burden of the 
nation was on your shoulders. Has 
the President summoned you to a 
secret interview? Are you revoly- 
ing plans for the reconstruction of 
China? Or are you merely designing a new gown? 
Do relieve your mind, for it can’t stand the strain 
much longer.” 

Sheila looked down from her graceful height into 
Molly Duvall’s saucy face. Sheila’s own eyes had 
a glint of laughter in them, but her voice was 
solemn. | 

“T am trying,” she declared, “to select my own 
birthday present from Cousin Caroline Shenstone. | 
She has sent me ten dollars.” 

“You lucky thing!” Molly retorted. ‘You don’t 
deserve ten dollars when you look that way about 
it. Aren’t you ashamed?” 

“But you don’t know Cousin Caroline,” Sheila | 
protested. 
“I know what I’d do with ten dollars, though, 
wherever it came from! You wouldn’t catch me 
going about with such a calamity-stricken face. | 
What are you going to get, Sheila—books? Silk | 
fora gown? Frills?” 

Sheila shook her head. “I don’t know. I want 
a desk for my room more than anything else, and 
this ten dollars would give me just enough. But 
Cousin Caroline couldn’t stand that. Her gift has | 
to be complete in itself. I'd like books, of course, 
—I’m wild for two of Rackham’s,—but Cousin 
Caroline would be horrified. She thinks no one 
should buy anything except instructive books like 
histories. I’d love anew gown, but Cousin Caroline 
thinks brown is my color, and I hate brown. And | 
O! Isaw the loveliest water color in Hearn’s— 
a tiny thing—I could have bought it for ten dollars. 
But I think Cousin Caroline would have heart fail- 
ure if I mentioned such a thing.” } 

“TI begin to see,” Molly replied. “Sheila, can 
you tell me what your Cousin Caroline gives 
presents for?” 

“To appease her conscience and train up her 
young cousins in the way they should go,” Sheila 
answered, promptly. “It sounds dreadful, but | 
that’s really it. Cousin Caroline has taught me 
how not to give better than a whole year of instrue- | 
tion could have taught it. When Nell’s little Pippa | 
spent one of my hard-earned dollars for some 
garish red and yellow and bright blue beads, I | 
thought of Cousin Caroline, and told the child I | 





I have so many errands to do that I can’t. I do 
80 hope you'll discover something you and Cousin 
Caroline will both like!’ 
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CRAFTY SNAKES. 


HE South African snake called the eggeater 

has inherited from long generations of ances- 
tors a sense of smell so acute that it appears never 
to be at fault. Professor Fitzsimons, director of 
the Port Elizabeth Museum, gives in his book on 
“The Snakes of South Africa” an interesting in- 
stance of the wisdom of these serpents. 


Being short of fresh pigeons’ eggs once, I went 
to my cabinet and took the clean-blown shells of 
a few doves’ eggs. — up the contents of a 
fowl’s fresh egg, I syringed them into the empty 
shells, and carefully pasted tiny bits of tissue 
paper over the holes. I put these in the egg- 
eaters’ cage, and watched, for I expected the 
snakes to swallow them as they did the other eggs. 
First one yoy advanced. He touched each 
egg gently in turn with the tip of his nose or the 
point of his forked tongue, and crawled away in 
disgust. Another and yet another eagerly ad- 
vanced, — the performance, and straight- 
way retired. I began to get interested. Leavin 
the eggs, I returned in a few hours’ time to fin 
them still there. 

For two whole weeks those eggs remained in the 
cage untouched, although I refrained from givin 
the snakes any others. Then I procured some fres 
pigeons’ eggs and put them into the cage. The 
snakes approached, touched them with their noses 
or tongues, and instantly began to swallow them. 
I tried this experiment a second time with the 
same result. Frequently I have noticed that the 
snakes would eat some of the eggs that I gave 
them, and reject others. On breaking the latter 
open, I always found that they were either addled 
or else had a partially developed young bird inside. 
I could never induce an eggeater to swallow an 
egg that was not perfectly fresh. 

he eggeater is an expert climber, and his sense 
of smell is so sharp that he can discover birds’ 
nests with the greatest facility. If you place an 
empty bird’s nest in the cage of an yon he 
will take no notice of. it, except to use it occasion- 
ally for a cosy bed. But if you put fresh eggs in 
it, he at once detects their presence, although 
they are hidden from his sight. : 
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SIR WALTER TO-DAY. 


‘HE youthful Walter Raleigh spreading his 

velvet cloak on a muddy walk for his queen to 
pass is a pleasant historical picture. But the 
heart of a courteous gentleman may beat under 
the blouse of a workingman as well as under the 
cloak of a courtier. 


Last November the city of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
eut off from the outer world by the worst storm of 
wind and sleet and snow in its history. Traction 
lines and railways were tied up for several days. 
Four days after the storm, a woman reached Cleve- 
land to visit her sister.. She knew that the cars 
were not yet running on the line she wished to 
take, and so she took a car on another line that 
would take her to the city limits, where she hoped 
to connect with a car that would take her where 
she wanted to go. 

Forty minutes later she stepped from the car at 
the edge of the city. Between her and the curb- 
stone a wide stream of water six or eight inches 
deep was running. As she looked helpless! 
about, a workingman whose hair was touche 
with gray left a group on the sidewalk, waded 
out to her, and said, “Madam, Fa don’t know 
me, and I don’t know you, but if you’ll let me, 
I’ll be glad to help you to the sidewalk.” She 
thanked him, and he took her suit case to the curb, 
splashed back, and saking. her up in his arms, 
waded with her to the walk. There he put her 
down dry-shod, carried her suit case into a near- 
by store, and told her that he would tell her when 
her car came; for he was also waiting for it. 

Two hours later he waded with the suit case to 
the ag ear, returned, and splashed once 

hrough the stream of melting snow as he 
carried her to the step. Then he said, “I ho 
you’ll be all right,” and took a place at the opposite 
end of the car. : 
® © 


THE LAND OF LONG WORDS. 
UMBOLDT once said that nothing in Mexico 
strikes Europeans more forcibly than the 
excessive length of the words. This length, more- 
over, does not always depend on their being com- 


| pounded, as in the Greek, the German, or the 


Sanskrit. Thus the Mexican word for that simple 
thing, a kiss, is tetennamiquiliztli. 
But that is nothing, says Mr. Charles W. Dom- 


| ville-Fife in his book on Guatemala, to what the 


Central American can do. His best efforts eclipse 
even Shakespeare’s often-quoted “Honorificabili- 
tudinitatibus,” in ““Love’s Labour’s Lost’’; for if 
you wish to call the boy who carries newspapers, 
ou have but to murmur, “ Amatlacuilolitquitcat 
axlahuille,” and he may possibly come. 





® ¢ 


A DAINTY DISH. 


HE was a young missionary to China, not yet 
quite proficient in the language of the country, 
and was giving a little dinner to some friends. 
During the course of the meal, she asked the 
servant to bring in some fruit—at least she thought 
she did. 
He objected ; she insisted; he refused; she grew 
angry. At last he left the room. 
resently he returned, carrying a large platter, 
which he placed before her with an air of supreme 
contempt. On it, carefully arranged, were her 
husband’s every-day trousers! 


* © 


“A MODERN INVENTION.” 


NEW Yorker was spending a night at a “hotel” 

in a Southern town, and, when going to his 
room for the night, he told the colored porter that 
he wanted to be called early in the morning. The 
porter replied: 

“Say, boss, I reckon yo’ ain’t familiar with 
these heah modern inventions. en yo’ wants 
to be called in de mawnin’, all yo’ has to do is jest 
to press de button at de head of yo’ bed. Den we 
comes up and calls yo’.” 


® © 


THE BEST EXERCISE. 


HE doctor looked gravely at the patient, says 
the Dundee Advertiser. ‘“‘You must take ex- 
ercise,” he said, at last. 


“The motor car, in a case like sg} continued 
t eam 


was glad she got them if they were what she | the doctor, “gives the best exercise t 


wanted. Must you go, Molly? 
Stay and help me.” 


I wish you could 


“You old dear,” Molly cried, “I wish I could, but | them.” 


the patient. 


“But I cannot afford to buy a car,” protested 


“Don’t buy one,” said the doctor. “Just dodge 





SUFFERERS FROM SKIN TROUBLES! 
DO YOU REALIZE 

that to go through life tortured and disfigured by 
itching, burning, scaly and crusted eczemas, rashes, 
and other skin and scalp humors is, in the majority of 
cases, unnecessary? Cuticura soap and Cuticura oint- 
ment afford immediate relief in the most distressing 
cases, when the usual methods fail. They have also 
proved’ most valuable for the treatment of pimples, 
blackheads, redness and roughness of the face and 
hands, dandruff, itching, irritated scalps with dry, thin 
and falling hair, as well as for irritati and chafi 

of infancy and for all purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and oint- 
ment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post-card 
to “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


STAMPS, ie Satter easc" Bats: 


SS 108alldiff., Transvaal.Servia.Brazil.Peru,CapeG H,Mex. 
SS Natal, Java,etc..and Album 6c. 1000 Finely 200.65 
SS diff U-S..26¢.1000hinges6e. Agts.wtd.50%.ListPree. Ibuy 


50%. 
stamps.C.Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante A ve.8t.Louis,Mo. 
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Our free sample will prove = 
fort and ~- 4 b Send oetal 
stating size and whet 
or low collar. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co. 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 


Post 
her you want 











THIS JOB PAYS BIG 


ENORMOUS DEMAND For 
Chauffeurs and Repairmen. 
By our System of individual in- 
ction you complete the course 
in 10 simple lessons at home. Send 
for FREE BOOK and endorse- 
ments of leading Automo- 
= ties to positions. FREE Mol. 
~ ates to ions. OD- 
Bea ELS FURNISHED. 
PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68N. Beaver St., New York. 








‘‘Hard-a-port, Bill! Hard-a-port— 


I’ve got this race won!. 

‘“*No, I haven’t gone crazy—but 
pretty near it—with joy. ‘Hard-a-port’ is 
nautical lingo, Bill, and the race I have 
won was with Harry Harvey fora 






Detachable 
Rowboat Moto 





eedaway 








“Mine is on the way—He’ll have his won in another week easy. 


“Each of us sent in the coupon and got back the Speedaway 
plan—and it sure is liberal. A clean-cut offer open to any boy. 
“You're in line for the maiden dash, Bill—and we’ll scatter 


the spray to the tune of 10 miles an hour.” 


The Speedaway is built to sell for $70.00. It has sold for this 
price right along—but, by increasing our manufacturing facili- 
ties we shall triple our sales and without any change in design, 
materials or construction we can ship a motor of $70.00 standard for 


$50.00 completely equipped 3'3."S5s0 cia ine 


Built-in Reversible Magneto. 


the Built-in Reversible Magneto we have given the final touch of 
with batteries and makes it i- 

. It is completely protected 
fresh or salt water. 


By addin 
efficiency to the Speedaway. This does awa 
ble to the motor with one-tenth turn of 
from water and will run even if submerged. Built for 
The S peedaway was designed by motor experts wh 


ose 
bodies. pf mmnng construction and operation it is a beautiful piece of mechanism. 
ve it 50 pounds be 


We could no at double the cost. It weighs 
toa boat in one minute. It has a 2 h. p. 2 cycle water-cool 
batteries or Built-in Reversible Magneto which is absolute! 


Underwater exhaust makes it silent and self-locking tiller leaves the hands free. 
Detailed specifications on request. Built and Guaranteed by 
THE SPEEDAWAY BOAT MOTOR CO., FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 










and experience it em- 


and can be attached 
e—ignition by 
in the flywheel. 


line en; 
protect 





Speedaway Boat Motor Co., 166 C*:‘-ago St., Freeport, Ill. 
Gentlemen : Please tell me how I can get a Speed. y Det 


a 





Name. Add: 


t Motor free. 





Town 





State. 











If the old lady who lived in a shoe 


had had 





WRIGLEY'S 


@ she’d have known what to do—to keep 





**SEAL OF PURITY’? 


a _the children happy—to improve their 
_ teeth—appetites and digestions. 





makes it safe, besides delicious. 


BUY IT BY 


THE BOX 


for 85 cents—at most dealers. 
Each box contains twenty 5 cent packages. 


Look for the spear. 
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| NABISCO 
_ Sugar Wafers 











HESE incomparable sweets are the most univer- 
sally popular of all dessert confections. Whether 
served at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gather- 
ing, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five- 


ADORA 


Another dessert rm ge Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another 
help to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
ADOR? BISCUIT 


a COMPANY 
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| Leading the World 

in perfection in actual use—in popularity and in 

sales, yet there is never a time when the skill, 
experience and resource back of Waterman's Ideal are at rest. “Can 
anything more possibly be done for users of Waterman's Ideal?” is the 
constant problen—the aim of its makers. Users of Waterman's Ideal 
have the world’s best to-day. If to-morrow can improve the slightest detail 
they'll have it, for Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen must ye ein lead. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. In three standard types: Regular, 
Safety and Self-Filling. Prices $2.50 to $50.00. Avoid substitutes. Booklet on request. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway; New York 
lontreal London Paris 


Boston Chicago San Francisco M 

















In Spotless Town this teacher rules 
The new Domestic Science Schools. 

“A little loaf is good,” she said. 

“It helps to make us better bred.” 
We soften crusty natures so 
By polishing with 
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greasiest pan: — 
Rub just the amour 


WRAPPER 
—BLUE BAND 


REE SURPRISE FOR CHILDREN 
DEAR CHILDREN: 

WE HAVE A SURPRISE FOR YoU 
‘ TOY SPOTLESS TOWN- JUST LIKE THE 
‘EAL ONE, ONLY SMALLER. IT 1S 8% 
NCHES LONG. THE NINE (9) CUNNING 
EOPLE OF SPOTLESS TOWN, IN COLORS, 
\RE READY TO CUT OUT AND STAND UP. 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, Sole Manufacturers, New York City 


crock MORGAN'S soy. 
\ Zz. 
‘SAPoul10 


te 
















“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home?” 


Your healthy, husky boy or pretty, playful girl 
will enjoy Fairy Soap for the toilet and bath and 
what they enjoy you will also appreciate. 


5S FAIRY SOAP 5 


It is healthfully cleansing, of course—and it is sweet 
and pure and clean because it is made of fine 
vegetable oils. 

Each white, oval float- Wears to the thinnest 
ing cake of Fairy Soap wafer— that’s econ- 
is good for twenty- omy; delights its user 

—that’s satisfaction. 
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COMMUNITY SI LVE 











© 1912, By ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lr. 


CASE OF LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT” 











At your Service for 50 Years 


HESTS of COMMUNITY SILVER range in price from $20 to $200. 
They can be had at your dealers either in mahogany or oak, and make 
extremely servicea Je and beautiful presents —presents which every 
woman will appreciate. 


6 TEASPOONS, $2.15 


(ENGRAVING EXTRA) 


IN CANADA, $2.75 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., ONEIDA, N. *‘ 





